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Now ready. Svo. pp. 680. Price 16s. 


GROUNDWORK OF ECONOMICS. 


By C. S&S DEVAS. 


LONDON: LONGMANS AND CO. 





Lamplough’s PYRETIC SALINE. 


EFFERVESCING AND TASTELESS. 
Forming a most Invigorating, Vitalizing, and Refreshing Beverage. 

Gives instant relief in HEADACHE, SEA or BILIoUS SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
LASSITUDE, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH Cops, and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the 
worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, PrickLty HEat, 
SMALLPOX, MEASLES, ERUPTIVE OR SKIN COMPLAINTS, and various other Altered Conditions 
of the Blood. 

The testimony of Medical Gentlemen and the Professional Press has been unqualified in praise 
of LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, as possessing most important elements calculated to 
restore and maintain health with perfect vigour of body and mind. 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., lls., and 21s. each. 


LAMPLOUGHS CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, 
A PERFECT LUXURY, 
Forms with the addition of Pyretic Saline, a most delicious and invigorating beverage. 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, at 2s. and 4s. 6d. each. 


H. Lamplough, 113, Holborn Hill, London, E.C. 
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ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL GREEN, HERTFORDSHIRE. 





PRESIDENT—THE VERY REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD 


The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 

The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 

For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 

For the CLASSICAL and SCIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 
In addition to the ordinary staff, the following distinguished men have kindly undertaken to deliver 
regular courses of Lectures in their respective subjects :— 

Connection between Science and Religion—Rev. R. F. CLARKE, F.L.S. 

Biology—Prof. St. GEORGE MivartT, F.R.S. 

Chemistry—Prof. F. S. BARFF, M.A., Cantab. 

Botany—J. BRITTEN, Esq., F.L.S., Editor of Zrymen’s Journal of Botany. 

Zoology—JAMES E. HARTING, Esq., F.Z.S., F.L.S., Editor of Zhe Zoologist. 

Great attention will be paid to constant drilling, which will be under the supervision of a 
resident drilling-master. 

Adjoining the College is St. Hugh’s Preparatory School jor Boys of seven vears and 
upwards. An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the 
children. The Vice-President of St. Hugh’s, Rev. Fenwick Skrimshire, undertakes the 
discipline and religious education of the children. 

FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE VERY REV. THE PRESIDENT. 





FoR MILITARY EDUCATION CANDIDATES FOR SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
AND COMMISSIONS THROUGH THE MILITIA. 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, 


9, LEYLAND ROAD, LEE, KENT, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
FOUR MINUTES WALK FROM LEE STATION. 


REV. E. VON ORSBACH, late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurx and Taxis, 
assisted by a Staff of able and experienced Masters, prepares Gentlemen for Military Examinations. 


Tutorial Staff :— 

Principal r A : Rev. E. von Orsbach. 

Preliminary Subjects ° ° ° The Principal and L. Davies, Esq. 

Higher Mathematics . ° * G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.; 13th 
Wrangler, 1873; late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Trigonometry, Algebra, Euclid , T. A. Pease, Esq. 

English Literature and History ‘ F. A. Prout, Esq., B.A. Oxon. 

Latin and Greek . ; : . The Principal. 

French Language . ‘ 4 x Mons. Victor Lemaire, Bachelier és 
Lettres et és Sciences. 

German Language . The Principal. 

Experimentai Science, Geology, and 

Physical Geography T. Morris, Esq. 

Political Geography The Principal. 

Geometrical and Freehand Drawing T. A. Pease, Esq. 

Drill and Fencing . ° ‘ Sergeant C. B. Cunningham, R.A. 


The pupils have the privilege of daily Mass in the house. 
_FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 
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Charles Eason’s 


EDITIONS OF 


CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOKS. 


(Published under Episcopal approbation.) 


The Garden of the Soul. A Manual of Spiritual Exercises 
and Instructions. Revised and improved. Containing all additional Devotions 
in general use. Five different editions, with and without Epistles and Gospels. 
From 6d. upwards. 


The Key of Heaven. Or,a Manual of Prayer. By the late 
Rt. Rev. J. MURPHY, Catholic Bishop. Containing Indulgenced Prayers, Stations 
of the Cross, and other Devotions. With and without Epistles and Gospels. 
Six different editions. From 6d. upwards. 


The Manual of Catholic Piety. By the late Rev. W. Ganay, 
O.S.A. Revised and improved. Containing new Prayers and Devotions to the 
Sacred Heart, Hymns, &c. With and without Epistles and Gospels. Five 
different editions. From 6d. upwards. 

The Treasury of the Sacred Heart. A New Manual of 
Prayer. Containing new Litanies, Acts of Devotion, and Indulgenced Prayers 
in honour of the Sacred Heart. 18mo. 740 pages. From 2s. 6d. upwards. 

The same, with Epistles and Gospels. Abridged. Royal 32mo. Is. 6d. 
upwards. 

The Manual of Catholic Devotion. For Private Use, and 
the Services of the Church. 48mo. With and without Epistles and Gospels. 
From 4d. upwards. 

The Path to Paradise. New edition, revised and improved. 
With Illustrations of the Mass, Stations of the Cross, &c. Three different 
editions. From 2d., 4d., 6d. 

Holy Childhood. A Book of Simple Prayers and Instructions 
for Little Children. Large type edition, with illustrations. Royal 32mo. From Is. 

The same. Demy 32mo. 6d., Is., Is. 6d. 


De Segur’s Works for Little Children. 


1. The Child Jesus. 4. On Prayer. 
2. On Temptation and Sin. 5. On Confession. 
3. On Holy Communion. 6. On Piety. 


In paper covers, each 3d. Cloth, 6d. Complete in one volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Child’s Book of the Passion. A Simple Explanation of the 


Passion of our Lord. Paper covers, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
Several of the above are to be had on common paper for cheap distribution. 


Lists to be had on application. 


Dustin: CHARLES EASON, 85, MippLe ApBey STREET. 





THE TRADE SUPPLIED By WILLIAMS anp BUTLAND, 13, DuKke StREEt, 
West SMITHFIELD, LONDON; AND COCHRAN anp Co., 32, CABLE STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 
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NEW AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Short Sermons for Low Masses. Comprising a complete, 
brief course of instruction on Christian Doctrine. By Rev. F. X. ScHouppE, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. E. Th. MCGINLEY. 12mo, cloth, 10s: 

It contains in a series of 226 Sermons complete but short Instructions on Christian 
Doctrine, expressly adapted for the Low Mass of every Sunday of the year, and so 
arranged as to cover a period of four years. 

A New Book for Religious Communities. 

The Book of the Professed. By the Author of “Golden 
Sands.” Translated from the French by Miss ELLA McMAuon. With steel-plate 
Frontispiece. 18mo, cloth, 5s. 

The Author aims in this volume, merely to treat of those practical questions which are 
necessary to show the grandeur and beauty of the religious state ; in order that those who 
have embraced it may not only love and appreciate it more, but be incited to zealously 
fulfil the obligations which it imposes. 

An Appeal and A Defiance. An Appeal to the Good Faith 


of a Protestant by Birth. A Defiance to the Reason of a Rationalist by Profession. By 
His Eminence CARDINAL DescuAmps, Archbishop of Malines. Translated from the 
French by a Redemptorist Father. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 


Short Stories on Christian Doctrine: A Collection of 
Examples, Illustrating the Catechism. Translated from the French by Miss MARY 
McMAHON. 12mo, cloth. With six full-page Illustrations, 5s. 


The Christian Father. Fifth Edition. Paper, 1s. 6d., Maroquett, 


2s. 6d.; Cloth, 3s. ; French morocco, 6s. 


The Christian Mother. Tenth Edition. Paper, 1s.6d., Maroquett, 


2s.6d.; Cloth, 3s.; French morocco, 6s. 


A Sure Way to a Happy Marriage. Paper, 1s. 6d., Maroquett, 


2s. 6d.; Cloth, 4s. 


Zeal in the Work of the Ministry. By L’Abbé Dusots. 


From the fifth French Edition, ros. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUIS. 

















PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A Personal Visit to Distressed Ireland. 
By R. F. CLARKE, SJ. 
Formerly Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
LONDON: BURNS AND OATES, 


-DARLOW & COS _ 
raTeNE. MAGNETINE appriances. 


These Appliances are recommended and used by the Profession for the Cure of 





Gout Asthma | Chest Weakness| Sore Throat 

Sciatica Rheumatism _| Spinal Affections} Heart Affections 

Lumbago Rheumatic Gout; Bronchitis Liver Complaint 

Neuralgia | Lung Affections| Winter Cough | General Debility 
&c. &c. 


PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


DARLOW & C60. 443, STRAND, LONDON. 
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Burns & Oates’ Christmas List. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


All handsomely bound zz half light calf, gilt back and edges. 
The prices quoted for these bindings are net. 
Marion Howard. By Author of “Maggie’s Rosary,” “Lady of Neville Court.” gs: 
Fifth of November. By the same. gs. 
Stoneleighs of Stoneleigh. By the Author of “Tyborne.” gs. 
Freville Chase. FE. H. Dering. 2 vols. 18s. 
Callista. Cardinal Newman. 9s. 
Fabiola. Cardinal Wiseman. 6s. 6d. 
Seven Stories. Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 7s. 6d. 
Countess of Bonneval. By the same. 7s. 6d. 
Bells of the Sanctuary. Grace Ramsay. 8s. 6d. 
St. Patrick, Life of. Father Morris. 8s. 6d. 
Boudin, Henri, Life of. Healy Thompson. 8s. 6d. 











Miniature Lives of the Saints. 2 vols. In whole calf, gilt, net 12s. 6d. 
Catholic Birthday Book. In morocco, gilt, net 7s. 
Ditto, Russia, in case, gs. 6d. 
Baby. A Study of Baby Life. Cloth, extra gilt, 2s. 
Imitation of the Sacred Heart. By Fr. Arnold. In morocco, with mounts 
and clasps, 25s. 
Glories of Mary. In same binding, 253. 
Legends of the Blessed Sacrament. Cloth, gilt, ros. 6d. 
Faber, Very Rev. Fr., Life and Letters of. In half calf, neat, 14s. 6d. 
Ditto, Works, the following :— 
All for Jesus. Foot of the Cross. 
Bethlehem. Growth in Holiness. 
Blessed Sacrament. Hymns. 
Creator and Creature. Precious Blood. 
Ethel’s Book. Spiritual Conferences. 
1o vols., in half calf, £4 17s. 6d. 


Among the Lilies and other Tales, with a Sketch of Nazareth and Loretto, 
drawn from ancient and other authentic sources. Compiled by Emily Mary Shapcote. 
Cloth, fancy cover, 4s. 

Little Hinges to Great Doors, and other Tales. By Miss Ames. Cloth 
extra, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 

National Pictures: from the Spanish of Fernan Caballero. 55. 


Tales from Twelve Tongues. Translated by a British Museum Librarian. 
Cloth extra, bevelled boards, 4s. 6d 
The Wild Birds of Killeevy. By Miss Rosa Mullholland. Cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 
** Full of high and pure purpose, and distinguished by its perfect grace and refinement of 
style.”---/rish Monthly. 
“‘The book has many merits, and some vivid bits of description—notably an appreciative 
sketch of Verona.”—Academy. 
** A simple but most pleasing tale, with much local colouring about it to give it freshness 
and interest.” —J/onth, 


A Special Selection of handsomely bound Prayer Books for Presents. 








Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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Burns & Oates’ Christmas List. 
THE GRANVILLE POPULAR LIBRARY. 


All handsomely bound in cloth, extra gilt, suitable for presents. 





Historical Tales and Legends. Is. 6d. Tales for the Festivals. 2s. 
Lives of St. Francis and St. Clare. 1s. 6d. Tales for the Young. 2s. 
Lives of Pious Youth. Is. 6d. Monks of Lerins, and other Legends. 2s. 
Tales of Catholic Artists. Is, 6d. Lives of Sainted Queens. 2s, 
Tales of Celebrated Men. ts. 6d. Twelve Tales for the Young : 
Tales of Celebrated Women. ts. 6d. Ist Series. 2s. 
Tales of the Crusades. Is. 6d. 2nd Series. 2s. 
Tales and Traditions. Is. 6d. Historical Tales, Legends and Traditions, 2s. 6d. 
Twelve Stories for Children. Is. 6d. Witch of Melton Hill. 2s. 6d. 
Fireside Stories. 1s. 6d. Luisa de Carvajal. 2s. 6d. 
Tales for the Home Circle. 1s. 6d. Tales of Celebrated and Remarkable Men. 3s. 
Tales of Faith and Loyalty. Is. 6d. History of France. 3s. 
a By Hendrick Conscience— 
Scenes and Incidents at Sea. Is. 6d. ee Peg : 
ee ae _. . Curse of the Village. 3s. 
Missions in the West. Is. 6d. Tsien ot Diente” te 
Heath House Stories. 1s. 6d. eenisegecly! song alle 09 
: See ‘ Veva, or the War. 3s. 
Heroines of Charity. 2s. Mis an 
Tales of Duty and Affection. 2s. ne : 
° ~ af Demon of Gold. 3s. 
Life of St. Ignatius. 2s. Sian af Winans * oe 
Tales of Bandits. 2s. anes — 


Children of Mary, The: containing Narratives of 


Pictures of Christian Heroism. 


38. 


Lives of Young Ladies. New edition. 2s. Miser, and other Stories. 3s. 
Anecdotes and Incidents. 2s. Never Forgotten. 3s. 6d. 
Breton Legends. 2s. Our Sunday Fireside. 4s. 6d. 
Tales of Remarkable Men. 2s. Bertha. 6s. 


PRICE LIST OF CRIB SETS, 


Lo prevent 


NOW ON VIEW. 
disappointment carly orders are solicited. 


CRIB SETS. 





Our Lady, St. Joseph, Divine Infant, 3 Kings, 
Our Lady, St. Joseph, and Divine Infant. 3 Shepherds, Ox and Ass. 
No. 7. Sin. high, re 65s. decorated. 

No.1. 7in. high, 6s. plain, 24s. decorated. » 8 Zin. ,, 18s.6d. plain, 90s. * 

» 2 gin. ”? 7S. 6d. 99 30s. 2 » 9 8 iin. ” eee 935. ” 

~~» te | Th » 42s. Hes » 10. gin. ,, 21s. plain, 98s.6d. ,, 

oo & 2 « CO «9: Sate a « 3%. 2Om. ais IIs. ne 

os & 2 aw BS os «OO = » 12. 24in. ,, 200s. plain, 378s. 9 

- ' G Som » Ge »  F50n sé 99 13. 3Oin. 4, 2408. 5, 4905. pm 

The above measurements represent the standing height. 

IN WAX-~— Decorated. BAMBINOS. 

2%in. Fig. mounted on a decorated bed, 2s.6d. | 9!4in. Fig. mounted on a decorated bed, = 23s. 
3 in. ” r ” 4s.6d. |" 12in. ‘ ” ” 30s. 
4in. a ‘ ee 5s. 6d. 12in. Fig. (without stand) 18s. 6d. 
54in. - me me 7s. 6d. 20in. a ee 57s. 6d. 
IN COMPOSITION—Plain or Decorated. 
2in. Figureonabed 6d. 3s. 6d. | 12in. Figure ona bed 12s. 6d. 25s. 
3in. Po 99 gd. 4s. 6d. | 18in. Fr - 25s. 45S- 
4}4in. 19 a 2s. 6d. 7s. 6d. | 20in. ve & 27s. 6d. 50s. 
6in. - me 5s. 12s. 


4in. high, per pair 
7in. 
I2in. 


Is. plain, 


2? ” ” 


” 


4s. 
pe 6s. 
Statues of Our Lady, 


” 


OLD CRIB SETS REDECORATED. 





ANGELS. 


16in. high, per pair 


ADORING 
10s. decorated. 84s. decorated. 
| 120s. 


30s. plain, 
1oos. plain, 220s. 


2Is. 24in. ” 
28s. 30in. 


St. Joseph, Divine Infant, &c., supplied separately. 


9? > 9? 


” 29 ” 9 








Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 


AND 
*- 


63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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Liebig’s Extract of Meat & Malt Wine 


(COLEMAN’S 
A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE ‘AND TONIC, 


Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt ; Nutritions, Strengthening, 
Stimulating, Flesh-forming, and Health-restoring ; suitable for the Robust in Health as well as the 
Invalid. Strongly recommended by the Medical Faculty. An immediate benefit is experienced 
after taking it; the Frame is invigorated, and no ill-effects follow. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS FROM MEDICAL MEN AND OTHERS. 
Rowley House, | Harpenden, Nov. 23, 1882 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk, Messrs. Coleman and Co. 
Oct. 16, 1882. Gentlemen,—1 am obliged for sample of your 
Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in testifying | Wine. I have used it for one of my children, and 
to the good result to be obtained through the use | have recommended a patient to make a trial of it, 
of your ‘‘ Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine.” | and he has promised to procure some and do so. 
I have used it with considerable benefit in the case Very truly yours, 
of my own child, and consider it a very valuable F. R. SPACKMAN, M.R.C.S. 
dietetic agent. 
ro Gentlemen, Sir,—A short time since I was induced by the 
Yours ee novelty of the title to send for a bottle of your 
FENWICK HELE, M.R.C.S., L.S.A. Liebig's Extract of Meat and Malt Wine. I was 
perfe sctly acquainted with the value of the Extractum 





| Carnis, and not quite a stranger to the invigorating 
Ctenidiiads Bien | and fortifying properties of Malt Wine, and there- 
Doman Gast | fore felt a natural curiosity to test them when com- 
Dec. 2, 1882. | bined. 
Messrs, Coleman ant Co. : Men who work hard, as I do, not muscular hard 
work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., 


Gentlemen,—I have used your “‘ Liebig : : 
of Mest end Mek Wi ne * “Cc ‘alin ha ee yore brain work, very often experience the need of, and 
bear testimony to its value in all cases of general he ave sometimes an almost irresistible craving for, a 
and stomach debility. Where there is waste of “ pick-me-up,” and very often the panacea for a 

ay ie - : time of lassitude and that state of mind which 
body—as in the period of convalescence from illness k Bera 1 h 

of a wasting character—I believe it to be an invalu- renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, the 
able remedy. I shall certainly prescribe it pone use of which must, sooner or later, end disastrously. 

sively Ti am, Gentlemen, yours truly, ‘ The man who can furnish a remedy, sure, certain, 

igi . HOCKEN, M.D., M.B., M.R.C.S and harmless, for the lassitude which follows con- 

ss ““\-* | stant brain-work is a benefactor of his species, and 

| may be said to have added many years of usefulness 

Sept. x, 1882 to the lives of useful men. 
q “4 ° — 4 rts Ova ic ¢ > “rece , » 

Mr. Merry, of Shottesham, thanks’ Messrs. | _ Your Extract is a success, and when more gene- 

1 rally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind. 





Coleman for the bottle of ‘‘ Liebig’s Preparation,” | 2 ’ : : 

and will omit no opportunity of recommending it ‘ , ” Yours a. RA 
to his patients, and to general and permanent | Norwich, Feb. 23, 1881. O. D. Y. 
invalids. | 


a Queen's Crescent, 
Sudbury, Suffolk, Haverstock Hill, London, 
. March 5, 1881. 
Dear Sir,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued 
with overwork and long hours at business, my 
preparation of ‘‘ Extract of Meat and Malt Wine,” | health (being naturally delicate) became very indif- 
having tried it in several cases of debility. Ican | ferent. I lost all energy, strength, and appetite, 
recommend it as an easily assimilated food and | and was so weak as to be scarcely able to walk. 
tonic, and of special use in cases of Consumption. As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your 
Yours truly, Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, which, in a few 
J. SINCLAIR HOLDEN, M.D. days, pulle d me up marvellously. Three or four 
glasses of it daily have quite altered and restored 
me to better health than ever, ‘‘ without the assist- 
Hertford, | ance of a doctor.” 
Nov. 15, 1882. I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. age, whom we have always thought consumptive, 
Gentlemen,—I have tasted and recommended | and from a puny, ailing boy, he seems to be fast 
your Extract of Meat and Malt Wine which you | growing into a strong healthy lad. 


Sept. 13, 1880. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 
Gentlemen,—I am much pleased with your 


were good enough to send to me, and I have much Enclosed you have cheque. Please send me two 

pleasure in informing you that it gives great satis- | dozen of the ‘ Extract.’" With thanks for your 

faction. You have a good Agent in this town, viz prompt attention to my last, 

Mr. Lines, Yours faithfully, I am, Sir, yours truly, 
THOMAS ODELL, M.R.C.S., &e. | GEORGE A. TYLER. 


Pints, 30s. per doz.; Quarts, 50s. per doz. Carriage paid to any railway station 
in Great Britain. Sample Bottle sent for 33 stamps. P.O.O. payable to 


Coleman and Co., Muspole Street, Norwich. 
LonpDON OFFICE: 151, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in Bottles, 
2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. Ask for Coleman’s Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, 
and *‘ see that you get it.” 
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R. Washbourne’s List. 


1884. Catholic Home Alphabet for 1884. Beautifully Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 
Life of Martin Luther. By Rev. W. Sranc. ts. 6d. 


The Most Beautiful among the Children of Men. Meditations upon the 
Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. By Mrs, ABEL RAM. 3s. early ready. 


Life of St. Mildred. By Joun A. Heapcorn. 2s. 6d. early ready. 

New Votive Offices and Masses. 

Short Sermons for Low Masses. By Rev. F. X. Scuoupps, S.J. tos. 

FATHER MULLER’s God the Teacher of Mankind, New VoLumeEs :— 
Dignity, Authority, and Duties of Parents. 12s. 
Precepts of the Church. 9s. [9s. 
Sacramentals, Prayer, Vices and Virtues, Christian Perfection. 

St. Benedict’s Manual. By the Rev. W. M. Meyer, O.S.B. 6s. 6d. 

The pena State of the Church in England. Seventeen Paragraphs by 

or RAYE, 


Vesper Psalms and Magnificat for all Sundays and Feast Days throughout 
the Year. Set to Harmonized Chants for alternate singing with the Gregorian Tones. 
By Rev. Father HuTTON, of the Birmingham Oratory. Is. 6d. 











THE DUSSELDORF ENGRAVINGS 


are now ready, and consist of 13 Subjects—122 Pictures ; viz., 7 roofs on 4-to paper (15 inches by 
11), comprising ‘‘ The Death of St. Joseph,” after Hellweger; ‘‘ Pentecost,” after an Old 
Master; ‘‘ Washing the Feet,” after Overbeck. These 3 are on 8vo paper (8% inches 
by 6), and 8 copies of each are given. ‘‘ Martyrdom of St. James,” after Hellweger ; 
**TInstitution of the Third Order,” after Hellweger; ‘‘St. Mechtilde,” after an Old 
Master; ‘‘ Virgo Fidelis,” after Rapbael del Garbo. These 4 are on 18mo paper 
(6 inches by 4%), and 8 copies of each are given. ‘‘ Sancta Dei Genitrix,” after Deger ; 
** St. Joseph,” after Deger. These 2 are on 32-mo paper (434 inches by 3), and 8 copies 
of each are given. ‘‘The Rosary” (Joyful Mysteries, V.), after Miiller, ‘‘ The Rosary ” 
(Sorrowful Mysteries, 1 to 3), after Miiller. These 4 are on 36mo paper (4% inches 
by 234), and 9 copies of each are given. Next year (Christmas, 1884), a large Engraving 
will be presented to those who subscribe for the Illustrations of this year (1883). Subscription 
is 9s., post free. 





For the forthcoming Season the “Catholic Book News” says :— 
** A glance at Mr. Washbourne’s Lists will always acquaint us where we may find light, 
diverting literature.” 
A Complete List of Tales, including Catholic Tales published tn America, will be sent 
on application, post free. 





Greetings to the Christ-Child. [Illustrated. 4s. 
New Year Greetings. By Sr. Francis DE SALES. 1s. 


Mass of the Holy Child Jesus. In Unison. By WiLHELM ScHULTHES. 
3s. nett. Vocal parts only, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


The Gamekeeper’s Little Son, and other Tales. By Miss Kersuaw. 2s. 6d. 
Agnes Wilmott’s History, the Lessons it Taught. By Miss PENNELL. 1s. 6d° 
Our Esther. By M.F.S. 3s. Out in the Cold World. By M.F.S. 3s. 6d. 
Bobbie and Birdie. By Miss Kersuaw. 2s. 6d. 

True Wayside Tales. By Lady Herzerr. Two volumes, each 3s. 

Emily, Nancy, The Efficacy of Prayer, and The White Necktie. 1s. 
Moothoosawmy, Saveriammal, and Father Koblyowicz. 1s. 


The Two Cousins, The Result of a Mother’s Prayers, and The Two 
Schoolboys (Lady HERBERT’s “‘ Wayside Tales”). Is. 


Ethelreda. A True Story for the Young. By Berry. 6d. 
R. -WASHBOURNE, 18, Paternoster Row, London. 
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A.99.D. 6. 
MOUNT ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 
Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at a very moderate Pension. The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. Joun Ciayton, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. Peter GALLWEY, 111, Mount Street, London; Rev. JAMEs 
CuiarE, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester ; Rev. THomas Hitt, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 











Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by competent Professors. 


For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D.; the Very Rev. Father 
Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, Bayswater; or the Very Rev. 
Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, Westminster. 

The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the Day Scholars 
equally with that of the Resident Students. 





ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 


STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE PROFESSIONS. 
For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 





ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, CLAPHAM, S.W. 


The College Course includes the classics, modern languages, and commercial subjects. Special 
attention is paid in the Senior class to physics, chemistry, and the higher mathematics. 

The Course prepares for the London University, and for the Preliminary Professional 
Examinations. There is a Preparatory Department for Junior boys. 





ACADEMY OF ST. PAULINUS, 
CATTERICK, YORKSHIRE. 
Candidates prepared for the London Matriculation, Oxford, Cambridge, and 


Durham Locals, Medical and Legal Preliminaries, Civil Service, Government, 
Science and Art, and other Public Examinations. 


A List of upwards of Three Hundred successful Pupils sent from this 
School to these Examinations may be had on application to the Principal, 
MR. SKELLON. 
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os .. OF NOTRE DAME, ' Capaiaeiel NOTRE DAME DE 


CLAPHAM COMMON, SION, 
NEAR LONDON. Sion House, 17, 18, 19, 20, Powis Square, 
The Course of Studies includes thorough | Bayswater, W. 


Religious Instruction, and all the branches of | 
asound English education, together with Modern 
Languages, Music and Drawing. 

Young Ladies whose parents desire it are 
prepared for the University and Preceptors’ The Religious of Notre Dame de Sion receive 
Local Examinations. ; a limited number of Young Ladies as Boarders 

The pupils sent up in 1880, 1881-2, passed { or Day Pupils. French is generally spoken. 
the Oxford Senior and Junior Examinations with | London masters attend. The houses are spa- 
special distinction in French. | cious, and in an open and healthy situation. 

: R N CAN NVENT | Terms, 36 guineas per annum. 
poe engl nnt ad od THE A Middle School for Day Scholars is attached 
ee ee hag 2 ne to the Convent, but is entirely separated from 
Portobello Road, Bayswater, W. the Ladies’ School 
Under the special patronage of the Cardinal : ‘ x 
Archbishop of Westminster. | For further particulars, apply to. the Rev. 
The Religious of this Community receive a | Mother Superior, Sion House, Powis Square, 


Under the Patronage of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. 








limited number of young ladies for education. | Bayswater. 

The terms for the course are £50 per annum, | 

which comprises all the usual branches of a | 

sound English education, in which Latin, | 

French, German, and every kind of needlework, | ONVENT SCHOOL, MARK 

are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are “ROSS. TUNBR ;E WELLS. 

extras. The recreation grounds are pon Ane a a ee 

and the locality a most healthy one. Children 

remaining at School for the Summer Vacation Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Child 

are taken to the sea-side. Jesus, from St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. The pension 
For further particulars apply to the Mother | is £18 per annum. Inclusive terms. Music, 

Abbess. 1$s. per quarter. Entrance Fee, £1 Is. 





OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 


(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS), 
The best and only certain remedy ever discovered for Preserving, 
Strengthening, Beautifying, or Restoring the 
HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 
And Preventing them Turning Grey. 


PRICE 3s. 6d., 6s., and mrs. PER BOTTLE. 
C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
And all Chemists and Perfumers. 
For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent 
head of hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and obviates the use of 
dyes and poisonous restoratives. 








THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


'HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 


N.B.— Advice Gratis at §33, Oxford Street, London, daily between the hours of 1 and 4, 
or by letter. 
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ESTABLISHED 1730. 


Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s, 2d. and 2s. per Ib. 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 


Is. §d., Is. 3d., and Is. 1d. per Ib. 


N.B,—Twopence per Ib, on Wax, and on penny per Ib. on Vegetable Candles charged extra if credit 
be taken over three months. 


Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps. 
(Selected and Imported specially for this purpose). 
Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 
2s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and Ios. per 11b, tin. 
Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, aud all other articles for domestic purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 
Toilet Soaps of all kinds. 
THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 
Is. per box containing five tablets. 


Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 
delivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on orders not less than £5 in value. 


For Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles. 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tailors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 
ALLAN ROYAL MAIL LINE. 











oe Sd ~ 


Quebec, Halifax, Boston, Portland, and Baltimore. 


The Steamers are among the largest, fastest, and most comfortable of ocean passenger ships. 
They are of unusual strength, being divided into seven water-tight and fire-proof compartments. 
They run alongside the railway train, and passengers and their luggage are transferred free. This 
exceptional advantage adds considerably to the popularity of the Line. 

The Allan Line has a well-earned reputation for the comfort and care bestowed on all classes of 
passengers. The Saloon accommodation is unsurpassed. 


Saloon Fares, #12 12s. to £22 Is. Intermediate, £ 8. 
Steerage as low as by any other Fast Line. 


Particulars can be obtained from Allan Brothers and Co., James Street, Liverpool; Allan 
Brothers and Co., Foyle Street, Londonderry ; J. and A. Allan, 70, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. 
James Scott and Co., Queenstown. 


=. 


Direct Services between Liverpool, 
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THOMAS BAKER, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLER, 
20, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 





Established 189. 


Commentaries on the Bible; Works of the Fathers, Schoolmen, and Church Historians ; 
Reformation Literature ; Devotional, Liturgical, and Controversial Works; and Books for the 
Clergy and Theological Students generally. 


Catalogues of Selections published periodically, and sent post-free on application. 
Special attention given to American, Colonial, and Foreign Orders. 





Mr. BARRAUD, 


263, Oxford Street, London, W. (Regent Circus). 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
ENLARGEMENTS, MINIATURES, &c. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Mr. RUSKIN, the greatest Art Critic of the age, writing of Mr. Barraud’s Portraits, says :— 


** They are extremely and singularly beautiful, and as pure Photography go as far as the art can at 
the present day, and I do not see that it can ever go much further.” 


GROUPS AND CHILDREN TAKEN INSTANTANEOUSLY. 
The Studio ts approached by a Patent Lift, and is the most perfect ever erected in this country. 





PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


DUBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867. HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
VIENNA, 1873. 


BOOK BINDING, 


In the Monastic, Grolier, Maioli, and Illuminated Styles, 


In the most superior manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
36, CATHERINE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 





WILLIAM LEWIS AND SON, 


Architects, Surveyors, Measurers and Valuers, 
and Land Agents, 


46%, STONEGATE, YORK. 

















Marriage Law Defence Union. 


Patrons: 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 
Vice-Presidents : 

THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 

THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP 'OF LINCOLN. 
THE LORD COLERIDGE, Curirr Justice or ENGLAND. 
Chairman of Committees : 

THE RIGHT HON. A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P. 
The following are Members of Committees: 


J. F. AYLMER, Esq., M.P. Tue EARL OF LIMERICK. 

THe LORD BAL FOUR OF BURLEIGH. ‘Tue Ricut Rev. Tue LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
THe MARQUESS OF BATH. | THe EARL OF LONGFORD. 

Tue Ricut How. Sin M. HICKS BEACH, Barr., M.P. | tHe MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN, K.T. 

THe EARL BEAUCHAMP. Tue Ricur Rev, BISHOP MACDOUGALL. 

H. BELLINGHAM, Exo., M.P. a Very Rev. CANON McMULLEN 

Tue Ricut Hox. G SCLATER-BOOTH, M.P. | Cot. MAKINS, M.P. 

Tue EARL C AIRNS. |} THe LORD JOHN MANNERS, M. <" 

F. CALVERT, Esy., Q.C. | Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL, Barr., M.P. 

J. A. CAMPBELL, Eso., M.P. | Tue Ricur Hon. ae J. R. MOWBR:z AY, Bart., M.P 
Tne Ric HT Rev. rine LORD BISHOP OF CHESTER. | THe EARL NELSO 

Tue Very Rev. Tne DE AN OF CHICHESTER. | THe LORD BISHOP’ OF ?. rar ASTLE. 

fue LORD CLINTON THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, 

T. COLLINS, Esa., M. P. Tue DUKE OF NORTHUMBERL AND. 

Str JOHN CONROY, Barr. Tue Ricut Rev. BISHOP — NDEN. 
OCTAVIUS COOPE, Exso., M.P. Tue Rev. H. N. OXENHA) 

Tue VISCOUNT CRANBROOK, G.S.L. | THe Ricut Rev. THE LORD : ISHOP OF OXFORD. 
THe Ricutr Hon. G. CUBITT, M.P. Lieut.-GENERAL PATTERSON. 

Tue EARL OF DALKEITH, M.P. | THe LORD ALGERNON PERCY, M.P. 

THe EARL OF DEVON. THe EARL PERCY, M.P. 


A. AKERS DOUGLAS, Esga., M.P. THe LORD BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
Tue Most Rev. Tat LORD ARCHBP. OF DUBLIN. W. G. F. PHILLIMORE, Esa., D.C.L. 
Tue Ricut Rev. Tue LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. | Tue Rev. Dr. PORTER, Pres., ” Queen’s Coll., Belfast. 


Tue EARL OF EFFINGHAM. F. R. WEGG-PROSSER, Esa. 
Tue LORD EGERTON OF TATTON. Tue Ricut Hon. CECIL RAIKES, M.P. 
Tue Ricut Rev. Tue BISHOP OF EMMAUS. | Ture EARL OF REDESDALE 


Tue Ricut Rev. THe LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. | Tue Rev. RICHARD ROBERTS, C ity Road Chapel. 
THe EARL OF GLASG Ow. THe LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Tue Ricut Rev. THe LORD BISHOP OF GLOU- | THe MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 


CESTER snp BRISTOL. T. SALT, Eso., M.P. 
Apmu.THe Ricut How. Sir J. C.D. HAY, Bart., M.P. THE LORD HE NRY J. SCOTT, M.P. 
Sir JAMES M. McGAREL HOGG, Barr., M.P. | Tue Ricutr Hon. W. H. SMITH, M.P. 
Tue Hox. KENNETH HOWARD. | THe EARL STANHOPE. 


Tue Ricut Hon. J. G. HUBBARD, M.P. J. G. TALBOT, Esq., M.F 
Sir H. SELWIN IBBETSON, Barr., M.P. THe RiGut REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF TRURO. 
COLERIDGE J. KENNARD, Esa. M.P. Tue Ric 4 Rev. THE LORD BISHOP OF WIN- 
THe EARL OF LANESBOROUGH. | Cl ae ER. 
STANLEY LEIGHTON, Esg., M.P. Tue Hon. c . WOOD. 
Tressusers : : 
SIR WALTER FARQUHAR, Barrt., 18, King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 
SIR CHARLES MILLS, Barrt., M.P., Camelford House, Oxford Street, W. 
Bankers : 
Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St. James’s Street, S.W. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard Street, E.C. 
Secretary : 
G. J. MURRAY, Esq., 205 Cockspur Street, (Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


Tus Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage law of the land, and in 
particular to resist the legalisation of marriage with a wife’s sister. 

Its efforts are directed to organizing Committees throughout the United King- 
dom, to diffusing information by lectures, publications, and otherwise, on a subject 
on which public opinion has been much misled, to encouraging petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament, and to directing the attention of the Legislature to the true 
bearings of the question. A Ladies’ Committee has been formed to assist the Union. 

The whole principle on which the Marriage Law of this land is based is 
involved in the acceptance or rejection of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. In all 
countries where the Marriage Law has been relaxed in this one particular, other 
relaxations have, after some lapse of time, been adopted; in some countries not 
only may a woman marry her sister’s husband, and a man marry his brother’s wife, 
and his wife’s niece, or, as in the State of New York, his wife’s daughter, but in 
others a man is freely permitted to marry his niece by blood. 

As the operations of the Union are very extensive, Subscriptions and Donations 
are earnestly requested. 

It will be obvious that the publications circulated by this Union, although the 
arguments and considerations contained in them point to the same conclusion, 
represent in particulars only the mind of their respective authors. 

N.B.—A List of the Publications of the M.L.D.U., and other information, may 
be obtained gratuitously on application. 

















Martin Luther. 





What hath this day deserved? What hath it done, 
That it in golden letters should be set 
Among the high tides in the calendar ? 

King Fohn, act iii. 





PART THE SECOND. 


THE great 10th day of November, 1883, and with it the great 
Luther celebration, has come and gone. It has, after all, fallen 
a trifle flat. Luther's name—to the credit of English common 
sense be it said—has ceased to conjure as of old, and so, whilst 
few laymen of eminence have been betrayed into sounding the 
praises of the Reformer, the Anglican Episcopal bench, with one 
notable exception, and the higher clergy of the Establishment 
generally, have been conspicuous by their absence from the 
meetings held to commemorate his birth and achievements. This 
high festival has therefore proved, in our country at any rate, a 
comparative failure; and, whatever amount of enthusiasm the 
day has evoked, it needs no prophet to foretell that no future 
anniversary will ever again evoke as much. Even if a moribund 
Protestantism, whose decay is bewept no less tearfully by Dr. 
Ryle than by Lord Shaftesbury, continues to drag on an 
enfeebled existence until some fresh occasion comes round for 
the deification of the foremost amongst its heroes, the promised 
publication in all their naked simplicity of the Reformer’s entire 
works will, surely, if nothing else will, for ever scatter the 
glamour which in our day still encircles his memory, and deal a 
death-blow to his reputation with all but the wilfully blind and 
the obdurately perverse. 

In the meantime, the effusions of the public press, the 
speeches delivered at Exeter Hall, the sermons preached at 
Westminster Abbey and elsewhere, have once again made it 
abundantly clear that the Reformation, like Luther’s own claims 
to glory, consists essentially in rebellion against the Church of 
God. Had Luther in his downward career stopped short of 
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treason to the Church of his baptism ; had he been no more 
than a bad monk and a bad priest, infringing only his double 
vow of celibacy to throw off his habit, leap the convent walls, 
and enter upon what has been naively designated, “his own pure 
and pious marriage,” the world would have been content, with a 
shudder of righteous horror, to cry, “Shame” upon the Catholic 
Church for the scandal of having engendered and fostered in her 
bosom a son, who fell so immeasurably short of the high standard 
of holiness she preaches and upholds to mankind. But Luther did 
more ; he rebelled against Rome. Let but a fallen priest add to 
the gross violation of his most sacred engagements the further 
sin of apostacy from the Church of God, and, as with Luther 
of old, with the Achillis, the Gavazzis, and the Loysons of 
more recent times, Protestant public opinion will at once lift 
him out of obscurity, nay, out of infamy, to place him on a 
pedestal, and worship him for a hero with a fervour and 
fanaticism proportionate to the thoroughness of his rebellion. 
Therefore is it that in all the utterances, early and late, of his 
admirers about the Reformer, and in their estimate of his claims 
to the veneration of mankind, the personal worthlessness of the 
man goes for nothing at all; that his coarseness of speech and 
grossness of life are forgotten, or slurred over, or excused ; that 
the worse than unsoundness of his ethical principles, his intem- 
perate revilings of his fellow-men, and wicked blasphemies of 
God and all holy things are condoned and for ever cancelled by 
the one salient and transcendent fact of his career, that he broke 
ruthlessly away from the Church, and, as it said, freed himself 
and the best portion of the world from the slavery and the 
superstition of the Romish Babylon. 

It now only remains for us briefly to examine the claims of 
Martin Luther, in his character of Reformer, to the “respect 
and affection” of mankind, to catch a passing glimpse of him 
whom M. de Pressensé of Paris styles “the great Emancipator of 
souls” in what Herr Briickner of Berlin designates his “ greatest 
work, his most precious legacy to the world, the purification of 
the Christian faith,” and so to bid a by no means reluctant 
farewell to him whom The Times newspaper, out-heroding 
Herod, has quite recently described, with a paradoxical anti- 
thesis and alliterative gush all its own, as “the passionate and 
self-restrained, the mystical, musical, melancholy, and merry, 
the visionary and statesmanlike, the conservative and the revolu- 
tionary impersonation of the Protestant creed in its innumerable 
aspects.” 

















Martin Luther. 


I. 


The Reformation, so we are told, was the result of, and the 
reaction from, abuses long existing in the Church. There was, 
no one dreams of denying it, when Luther came upon the scene, 
much practical abuse and moral corruption from one cause or 
another in the Church; error in doctrine there was and could 
be none, because of Christ’s promises to lead His Church into 
all truth to the end of time. But let us in the first place and 
for the moment suppose the worst possible, nay, the impossible, 
that the Holy See was all that the apostate monk and his 
precursors, slanderous and foul-mouthed as Boccaccio, Poggio, 
and Hutten, asserted it to be, and worse even; that in portions 
of the Church’s wide domains a far greater corruption had 
followed than actually had followed on increase of wealth and 
worldly power ; that, in a word, the promises of Christ having, 
in the lapse of fifteen centuries, all failed, His Church had fallen 
into sin, error, and idolatry. What then? How can two wrongs 
make one right? The existence even of real grievances in the 
State does not justify the subject in rebelling against his tem- 
poral rulers. How, then shall the presence of abuses, however 
great and glaring, in the Church warrant the revolt of her 
children against their mother? When a portion of your house 
is on fire, do you turn on the water and apply the hose, or do 
you cut the matter short by blowing the whole structure into 
the air with gunpowder or dynamite? Assuming, then, for the 
present that these abuses existed to the extent alleged, which 
is not the case, a sensible man will ask, how havoc like that sup- 
posed amongst the souls for which Christ died could be remedied 
by letting loose upon the world errors more fatal and corruption 
more deadly than anything calumniously attributed by Luther 
and his followers to the Catholic Church. ‘ 

But more than this. The so-called Reformation, which is 
nothing if it is not a rebellion against the Catholic Church and 
an open apostacy from the old faith of Christendom, can even 
from the Protestant view be justified, if at all, only on the 
further supposition, that the Church was herself as responsible 
for the existence of these abuses as she was unable and unwilling 
to reform them. And in the first place, as to their existence ; 
who was it that had sown the thorns and the tares, and had 
allowed the cockle to grow up with the wheat in the field of 
the Heavenly Householder? Was it the Church or her enemies 
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that had done this thing? Were the causes of the prevailing 
corruption in her own breast, or were they external to her? 
These causes are some of them far and some of them near, and 
others, again, both far and near to seek, but all more or less 
external to the Church, and often beyond her control. The 
great Schism of the West is no doubt responsible for much of 
the prevailing evil, and the Renaissance, which, with its revival 
of pagan ideas and pagan doctrines had induced men to lead 
pagan lives, for still more. But of all the causes, which had for 
their effects the relaxation of discipline and the spread of 
corruption in the Church, that one which was most prolific of 
evil to her is precisely that cause which, relating not merely to 
the remote past but also to the immediate present, was most 
external to herself, and the very furthest from her control. 
Writers on the Reformation on the one hand deal in vague 
declamation about “abuses” in the Church, without considering 
of what nature they were, or whence they sprang, or by whom 
they were perpetuated ; and on the other hand, either deliber- 
ately ignore, or forget to take into account the ceaseless efforts 
of the Holy See to redress them. And yet it would not be 
difficult to show from the testimony of Protestant historians 
themselves, that the theory of the Church’s responsibility for 
the existence of abuses in her midst is quite untenable. 

No portion of the Church has fallen away from Catholic 
Unity, but its clergy, higher and lower, has first become 
thoroughly corrupt, for this chiefly amongst many reasons, that 
moral corruption invariably begins from above, whence it filters 
gradually down to the strata below. This is particularly true of 
England and Germany before the Reformation. When in our 
own country the moment came, three centuries ago, for men to 
declare by which of the two, Christ or Caesar, they would stand 
or fall, one member only of the whole episcopal bench was 
found so true to God and his own conscience as to give his 
life for his faith, In Germany the chief prelates of the Church 
were, at the time of Luther’s revolt, and had for long ages 
been, secular princes as well as bishops, greedy, ambitious, and 
worldly men, who, having been promoted more on account of 
their birth than of their merit, too frequently merged their 
spiritual in their temporal character to the utter neglect of 
their episcopal duties. Now for a condition of things so deplor- 
able as this and all the countless abuses and corruptions it 
necessarily entailed, it is the State and not the Holy See which 
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must be held responsible. Legislation, like the statutes of 
provisors and of premunire in England, and the “ Pragmatic 
Sanction” in France had, as it would not be very difficult to 
show from the testimony of Protestant historians like Ranke and 
Roscoe, Gosselin and Schlegel, for centuries deprived the Holy 
See to a very great extent of its lawful control over the patron- 
age of the Church. The ecclesiastical history of Germany, in 
particular, from the days of Henry the Fourth and St. Gregory 
the Seventh down to those of Leo the Tenth and the Emperors 
Maximilian and Charles the Fifth, is the history of the constant 
and ever-increasing encroachments of the temporal power of 
princes on the spiritual authority of the Popes. 

- When, therefore, it is remembered that the corrupt eccle- 
siastics, whd$e misconduct brought scandal upon the Church, 
were forced upon her by princes who prostituted their local 
Church patronage to a sordid rapacity ; that an episcopate and 
a clergy, too much under the influence of their princes to care 
for the Successor of St. Peter, instead of helping to reform real 
abuses, became the tools of their respective Sovereigns in a vile 
traffic of episcopal sees, treated their benefices as so much 
stock-in-trade, and grudged to the See of Rome the payment 
of contributions from their enormous ecclesiastical property, 
which they held in trust for Church purposes, on which the 
Apostolic See had a high, just, and sacred claim, but which they 
were ready enough to yield with lavish subserviency to the 
impious exactions of their princely patrons; and when it is at 
the same time borne in mind that the Holy See had, through 
many successive generations up to the end of the Reforma- 
tion, wrestled vigorously but vainly against an overwhelming 
evil, because all its best endeavours were frustrated by the 
untiring efforts of Emperors and Kings to fetter the independ- 
ence of the Church—a candid and unprejudiced man will 
acknowledge, that it is at once a flagrant injustice and a reckless 
disregard of historical truth to cast on the Holy See the 
responsibility of the “abuses,” which are alleged as excusing 
or justifying the fatal schism of the Reformation. 

The fact is that religion had little or nothing to do with the 
Reformation, which partook much more of a political than of a 
religious character. It had its origin in the corruptions, not of 
the Papacy, but of the civil power which oppressed the Papacy, 
and in the corruptions of our human nature on which the 
Papacy makes war. It was not a reaction from corruption, 
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It was not a building up again of the crumbling walls of 
religion. It was, on the contrary, neither more nor less 
than the continuance of a revolt against right, against justice, 
and against religion, which had raged for centuries; it was the 
formal installation of rebellion, the final triumph of evils against 
which the Church had long struggled, the definite establishment 
as principles of the iniquities of Henry the Fourth. 

The theory, therefore, which ascribes the Reformation to 
vices in the Church, is as false in fact as it is fallacious in 
reasoning, because whereas, in order to burden the Holy See 
with the responsibility of abuses, the existence of which in a 
greater or less degree is denied by no one, the power of the 
Holy See to prevent them, or its unwillingness to apply a 
remedy should first of all be established, it is generally assumed 
that their alleged existence is sufficient to criminate it, and to 
show that the corruptions in the Church arose from corruptions 
in the Papacy. The Fifth Council of Lateran, convoked by 
Pope Julius the Second, first, and later the Council of Trent, 
are a frank acknowledgment by the Church of the existence 
of evils she was sincerely anxious to reform. The word 
“reform” has no terrors for the Catholic Church, which has 
never shrunk from denouncing abuses, or from attempting to 
correct them. Long before the Lateran Council, zealous and 
energetic Pastors of the Church had laboured at the work of 
reform, condemning by repeated Bulls and in the strongest 
terms the luxury of prelates, the corrupt use of patronage by 
princes, and the subserviency of their ecclesiastical parasites, 
To name only a few out of many, Benedict the Twelfth, and 
Innocent the Sixth, and Gregory the Eleventh, and Urban the 
Sixth, and Nicholas the Fifth, and Sixtus the Fourth, and 
Innocent the Eighth, had all been hard at work on the reform 
of abuses, and in particular of the clergy, for years before 
heresy had put on the hypocritical mask of “reformation.” 
It was a Cardinal who, at the Council of Basle, denounced 
to the Vicar of Jesus Christ the disorders of the German 
clergy. Julius the Second, incessantly occupied with the 
needs of Christendom, summoned, in the midst of all the 
storms which threatened his double sovereignty, the Council 
of the Lateran to undertake the work of salutary reforms. In 
this he was imitated by his successor, Pope Leo the Tenth, 
who, as Audin relates, “decided that henceforth none should 
be raised to the priesthood but men of exemplary conduct and 
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after long preparation.” “The field of the Lord,” said the 
Pope in 1514, “ought to be thoroughly upturned, in order to 
produce new fruits.” 

Last, but not least, came the great Council of Trent. Of 
the result of its labours, let us hear what the Protestant 
historian, Ranke, has to say. “A new life,” he remarks, “may 
be said to have commenced from this moment in the Catholic 
Church in Germany.” And again: “These decrees were 
gradually published in the provincial synods,” with the result, 
again in Ranke’s words, that “the most rigid visitation of the 
churches commenced, and the Bishops, who had hitherto been 
extremely negligent, now displayed the utmost zeal and devo- 
tion.” Testimony such as this, at once vindicating the Papacy 
and condemning the Reformation, is one more proof, if proof 
is needed, that the abuses in the Church were attributable, not 
to the Holy See, but to the neglect and decline of its authority,. 
and that reformation, when it did come, proceeded, not from 
the secular princes, the abettors of religious revolution, but 
from the Holy See itself in the shape of those very reforms 
which the Papacy had been urging on the Empire and its 
Hierarchies for ages, and which, if the Popes had been listened 
to, would have been effected six centuries earlier. “Thus it 
was,” writes Ranke, “that Catholicism, which might have been 
thought conquered, once more arose in Germany with renewed 
strength.” Luther had scarcely been dead a quarter of a 
century when Lutheranism began to decline, and it declined 
so soon as the Papal Power, unshackled by the Imperial, had 
free scope by the aid of a Council to enforce its decrees. 


II. 


We are told by writers, Dr. Déllinger among the rest, who, 
however, are silent as to the efforts made by successive Popes 
to stay the prevailing corruption, that “ Martin Luter deplored 
the abuses of the Church and had the sympathy of all well- 
disposed persons.” He deplored nothing of the kind, and for 
sympathizers he had none but the secret or avowed enemies 
of real reform. So far from bewailing existing abuses, he 
with infinite address made capital out of them for his own 
purposes ; so far from lending a helping hand to their removal, 
he bespattered with the coarsest revilings the only power that 
had striven to remove them; so far from ever desiring to 
reform, he did his utmost to develope and perpetuate corruption 
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by becoming, in the war of the world against the Church, the 
servile instrument of that secular power, to whose incessant 
interference in the affairs of religion those very abuses owed 
their origin. Secular influence was at the very root of the 
evil, and Luther’s whole aim was to place the Church under 
State power; the abuses arose from State patronage, and 
Luther’s remedy was State spoliation. With him it was the 
total destruction, not the reform, of the Church he aimed at; 
his only object was, as he loudly and repeatedly protested, 
when he wrote of “Christian freedom,” and against the “ Bond- 
age of Babylon,” to free mankind from what is termed the 
intolerable despotism of the Popes. 

Luther’s sentence, then, like Moloch’s in Paradise Lost, being 
for open war, to open war he went with the Church, when the 
Jubilee published by Pope Leo the Tenth in 1516, and preached 
in Saxony by the Dominican Father Tetzel in 1517, furnished 
him with what he judged to be a convenient pretext for breaking 
openly and finally with Rome. That the “Sale of Indulgences,” 
as the Jubilee has been called, was only a pretext, is proved by 
this amongst many facts, that Luther was already a heretic at 
heart, and had even openly taught and preached heresy before 
there was any question at all about Indulgences. Many, if not 
all of the erroneous doctrines embodied in the ninety-five theses 
or propositions, which Luther afterwards affixed to the great 
door of the church of Wittenberg, had been formulated years 
before, when as professor he had gone on voyages of discovery 
in quest of theological novelties, had plunged recklessly into the 
fathomless abyss of grace, free will, and predestination, and when, 
inventing new terms for his doctrines in opposition to those 
consecrated by the use of ages, he had laboured to subvert the 
foundations of the Church, that he might raise another on its 
ruins. The mine was laid when Luther first broached his 
unholy doctrine of justification by faith, to the exclusion of 
good works; the train was fired and the mine exploded when 
he attacked the “ Indulgences ”—an attack which, though at first 
ostensibly directed against the alleged misuse, was eventually 
and in reality levelled at the doctrine of Indulgences itself. 

Leo the Tenth was, as all the world knows, anxious to com- 
plete the Church of St. Peter at Rome, which his predecessor 
Julius the Second had begun on so magnificent a scale. It was 
the Cathedral of Christendom, the seat of the Successors of St. 
Peter, and had, therefore, a claim on the charity and generosity 
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of the faithful, which amply justified an appeal to their piety. 
The difficulty of fixing upon the preaching of the Papal Indul- 
gences any abuse is so great, that there have not been wanting 
those who have endeavoured to make out a case on the ground 
of misapplication of the moneys so procured. This charge would 
have been tantamount to an admission of the validity of Indul- 
gences, or it would have been altogether futile, and was there- 
fore abandoned. The Protestant historian Roscoe does not 
controvert the fact, that the real motive of soliciting the aid of 
the Christian world by the sale of Indulgences, that is, by 
imposing as a condition of gaining the Plenary Indulgence the 
bestowal of an alms, was that specified in the Brief itself—the 
completion, namely, of the immense fabric of St. Peter’s. He 
also candidly admits “that there was not any novelty in the 
method adopted by Leo of obtaining a temporary aid to the 
revenues of the Church by the dispensation of Indulgences, it 
being certain that these measures had been resorted to as early 
as the year 1100, when Urban the Second granted a Plenary 
Indulgence to all who should join in the crusades to liberate 
the Sepulchre of Christ from the hands of the infidels.” No 
Catholic need be told that to gain a Jubilee in the days of Pope 
Leo the Tenth, as in these of Pope Leo the Thirteenth, alms- 
giving is one of the necessary conditions enjoined. In the last 
Jubilee published by his present Holiness, the Holy Father 
suggested, if I remember right, certain objects which in his mind 
were most deserving of the charity of the faithful; Pope Leo 
the Tenth besides imposing the condition of an alms for the 
gaining of the Jubilee, distinctly and strictly specified the object 
for which it was to be given. If it be said, as it was said by 
Luther himself and men like him, men of sordid minds, that the 
funds of the Papacy were sufficient for the purpose, the answer 
is ready to hand in the facts of antecedent history. Those funds 
would have been amply sufficient, if they had not been dimin- 
ished to the utmost possible extent by princely rapacity, if the 
Papal treasury had not been exhausted by struggles to maintain 
its patrimony against unprincipled invaders, and if, lastly, the 
Holy See had not been systematically deprived of its ancient 
and customary dues. No objection was entertained in Germany 
or elsewhere to Indulgences of which the alms were devoted to 
focal objects ; the real objection was to Indulgences the proceeds 
of which went to fill the coffers of the Pope. 

But, however this may be, the Jubilee was published to the 
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world, and Tetzel, a Dominican Friar, was appointed to preach 
the Indulgence in Germany. Tetzel was no ignorant monk. 
He was a theologian of thirty years’ standing, and a shining 
light of his order. Before commencing his labours he printed 
an Instruction on the duties of the preachers of Indulgences, in 
which he was careful to inculcate the necessity of sincere repent- 
ance and sacramental confession in order to secure pardon for 
sin and to gain the Indulgence, and to declare in precise terms 
about Indulgences, in particular, that “they do not take away 
sin, but only the temporal punishment due to sin, and this 
only on the condition of hearty sorrow for and sincere confession 
of sin.” This Instruction, in perfect harmony with the com- 
mission published by Albert, Archbishop of Mayence, and 
containing, as it does contain, that which ever has been, is now, 
and always will be the Catholic doctrine on Indulgences, is of 
itself sufficient to give the lie to the misrepresentations with 
which Luther and his followers pursued the Dominican and his 
teaching. 

When Tetzel came to Saxony, the Elector refused to receive 
him. Saxony was Luther’s country, the Elector his immediate 
sovereign. Ranke himself confesses that “an alliance had been 
formed between the monk of Wittenberg and the sovereign of 
Saxony.” The Elector it was who gave the monk the hint on 
which he spoke. In the latter end of 1517 Tetzel arrived at 
Wittenberg, and Luther knew his time was come. He knew 
that these were Papal Indulgences, and, knowing the feeling 
which pervaded the princes and people of Germany against the 
Papacy, he knew that by attacking the Indulgences he should 
please his own prince, the Elector, that he should not displease 
the Emperor, and that if he only directed his onslaught in a 
tone of bold defiance and coarse invective he could reckon on 
the favour of the great masses of the German people. He had 
nothing to lose and nothing to fear. If he desired, as the sequel 
shows he did desire, release from his monastic vows, now was the 
time to fire his prison and escape in the conflagration. On 
November 1, 1517, he posted up his celebrated “ Propositions” 
against the Indulgences on the doors of the church of All Saints, 
at Wittenberg. 

These propositions, framed to propitiate the favour of princes 
and nobles, and to pander to the vulgar prejudices of the 
German people, were yet so artfully worded as to steer clear 
of any direct and gross impeachment of the Papal authority, 
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or of the doctrine itself of Indulgences. The ninety-first 
proposition, to the effect that, “if the Indulgences were 
preached according to the mind and meaning of the Pope, 
it would be easy to answer the questions” contained in 
the rest, plainly implied that to preach his Indulgences 
according to the mind and meaning of the Pope, was right 
enough, but also as plainly implied what is absolutely un- 
true, that the preaching of Tetzel was at variance with the 
mind and meaning of the Pope. Indeed, Luther slanderously 
represented the Dominican preacher as mixing up, in his 
instructions to the faithful, the teaching of the Catholic Church 
about the forgiveness of the guilt of sin, together with its eternal 
punishment, obtainable by Sacramental Absolution, which is one 
thing, and her doctrine concerning the remission of the temporal 
punishment often still due to sin, after its guilt has been 
remitted, by Indulgences, which is quite another, in a way no 
pioughman’s child in a poor school, tolerably well acquainted 
with its penny Catechism, would ever dream of confounding 
these two perfectly distinct points of doctrine. It is not Tetzel, 
but Luther himself, who, malice prepense, is all the time muddling 
up “ Absolution ” and “ Indulgence,” as if they were one and the 
same thing, when he gravely tells his gaping hearers what they 
had certainly never heard from Tetzel, or any one else, that 
“Indulgences forgive sins,” or again, that “they remit the guilt 
of sin.” And yet, incredible as such effrontery may seem, at the 
very time when he undertook to expose the absurdity and 
wickedness of “Indulgences,” he was all the while laughing in 
his sleeve, and writing unblushingly these astounding words: 
“As true as that the Lord Christ has redeemed me, I did not 
myself know what an Indulgence was.” 

But Luther had gone further still, and had fastened on 
Tetzel a monstrous calumny, which only the Reformer’s brain 
was capable of hatching, to the utterance of which none but 
his blaspheming lips could ever have fashioned themselves. He 
put into the mouth of the Dominican a horrible statement to the 
effect that there was no sin so great or so abominable, down to 
outrage of an indescribable kind offered to the Blessed Mother 
of God herself, for which the payment of hard cash to the 
Church would not suffice to buy the fullest pardon. Suppose 
for a moment this hideous charge against Tetzel as true, as in 
fact it is false, the question at issue is not what this or that 
individual preacher taught, but what the Church taught, and 
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whether Tetzel in preaching—as Luther lyingly said he did 
preach—was preaching, so to say, out of his own head, or in 
conformity with authoritative instructions from Rome. The old 
complaint of the German princes, that “the wealth of the country 
found its way to Rome,” had been revived in this very year by 
the Diet of Mentz, and it was Luther’s object to show, fer fas et 
nefas, that Rome was prepared, in her greed of money, to make 
any sacrifice of principle or doctrine to procure it. Now, with 
reference to the alms enjoined as a condition of gaining the 
Jubilee, the Jubilee instruction expressly says: “Those who 
have no money must contribute their share by prayer and 
fasting,” and it presently adds the reason: “For the Kingdom 
of Heaven is not more open to the rich than to the poor.” 
Luther afterwards confessed that he had never read this 
Instruction, that he had never been to hear any of the Jubilee 
preachers, and that he had picked up the blasphemy, so 
wantonly attributed to Tetzel, by hearsay. To a Protestant 
writer, Walch by name, belongs the honour of having vindicated 
the memory of the Dominican from a slander under the weight 
of which he had died of a broken heart. But the calumny had 
meantime done its work. By lies gross as this, Luther succeeded 
at last in persuading a people, only too willing to be led astray, 
that what Rome wanted was not to benefit the souls of men, 
but “to wring from the hard hands of peasants their vile trash.” 

But even if Indulgences were not what they are taught by 
the Church to be, but the foul thing Luther for a purpose 
falsely described them, viz.: a full pardon for all sin, a clean 
bill of health, retrospective and prospective, purchaseable for 
money, will any candid Protestant inform us which one, in the 
long list of the Popes, ever issued an Indulgence so plenary and 
plentiful as that granted by the Wittenberg Professor, Pope 
Martin Luther? Whence did this self-made pontiff get a 
dispensing power, which enabled him to allow Philip of Hesse 
to have two wives atatime? If Clement the Seventh had only 
stretched his powers so far, the schism of England had never 
been. Who authorized Luther to free the world from the 
observance of the Decalogue, so that he could write: “Why 
do we make martyrs of ourselves by trying to render the people 
good ? What do we want with bothering ourselves to keep the 
Ten Commandments? These are unnecessary and useless for 
salvation.” Of course they are, if Luther’s theory of justification 
by faith alone is the real revelation of God to man ; if good 
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works are useless, nay, impossible, because the human will is no 
longer free, but since the fall necessarily enslaved to sin, then 
away at once, as equally unnecessary, with prayer, and grace, 
and the sacraments, and all that Christendom has for ages held 
dearest and most sacred gnd venerable! The question therefore 
between Luther and the Church never was, as he so often hypo- 
critically alleged, a mere scholastic debate; it was from the 
outset a question of the very foundations of the Christian faith 
and of the authority of the Church. 

In fact, from an attack on the alleged misuse of Indulgences, 
Luther soon found himself logically driven to an open and total 
denial of the doctrine itself, which in the beginning he had 
admitted or implied was a sound doctrine, and when once he 
had thrown off the mask he betrayed the ruffianly spirit which 
lurked in him, and rendered him so worthy of the sympathy and 
support of the robber-princes, whose hereditary policy it was to 
plunder the Papacy. He thundered against Rome as the scarlet 
Babylon and the synagogue of Satan. He conjured the Emperor 
and the princes to extirpate Papists with the sword, to wash 
their hands in the blood of Cardinals and Popes, and to stamp 
out the entire brood of vipers nestling in the Roman Sodom. To 
the Pope, however, Luther is not always so scurrilous ; with Leo 
he holds a different language. To his face, though sometimes 
insolent, he is often very submissive ; behind his back he is all 
blasphemy and Billingsgate. No Prospero’s Caliban so crawled, 
and turning about spat venom, as this double-faced apostate 
alternately cringed and cursed. Read his letter to Pope Leo, 
dated March 3, 1520, and compare its contents with what the 
Reformer has to say in his private correspondence, or in his 
table-talk to his friends at the Black Eagle tavern in Wittenberg. 
Addressing the Pope, he styles himself “the dregs of mankind 
and the dust of the earth,” and, wolf though he was in sheep’s 
clothing, begs the Shepherd of Christ’s Fold to lend a pitying 
ear to “the bleatings” of this “little lamb” of his flock. The 
letter in which these expressions occur concludes with the 
following protestation: “And now, Most Holy Father, I 
solemnly declare before God and every living thing, that I have 
never wished, and do not now wish in any way to touch, or by 
any subtlety to shake the power of the Roman Church and of 
your Holiness; so far from it, I most fully confess that the 
power of this Church is above all things, and that there is none 
other greater in Heaven or on earth save only Christ Jesus, the 
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Lord of all.” Seven days later, that is, on the roth of March, 
Luther writes to Spalatin: “I also have studied the decisions of 
the Popes, with a view to using them in my disputations, and 
(this in your ear) I do not know whether the Pope be Antichrist, 
or the apostle of Antichrist.” He had apparently solved the 
doubt three months later, when, having been excommunicated, 
he appealed from “the impious judge, the apostate, the Anti- 
christ, the blasphemer of the Divine Word,” to the more 
equitable decision of a General Council.” This is how Luther 
speaks of the Pope over his cups at the Black Eagle: “I hold 
that the Pope,” he says, “the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and 
the Bishop of Mayence, are wicked men, who have forsaken the 
ways of the Gospel, who have no just idea of God, and who 
never think of God.” And again: “Would you like me to 
define for you the Popish kingdom? The Pope and his Court 
are worshippers of idols, and lackeys of the devil ; his teachings 
and doctrine, satanic; the Catholic Church, the Church of Satan. 
Scoundrels, you will all go to Hell; Papists, you are no better 
than ‘asses’-heads.. He who does not hate the Pope from the 
bottom of his heart will not gain the Kingdom of Heaven ; it is 
a sin not to hate that rogue of a Pope. They are fools who tell 
you to beware of hating the Pope.” 

Summa Summarum, to quote the expression in which the 
Reformer was wont to sum up his thoughts, in all the dreary 
history of heresy there is no blusterer and no shuffler to compare 
with Martin Luther. His conduct both to Charles the Fifth and 
Leo the Tenth is a strange mixture of effrontery and hypocrisy. 
At one time he writes to the Emperor, complaining pathetically 
that he had been forced in spite of himself into the arena of 
public disputation, and repeating his old promise of submission 
when convicted, that is, when convicted in his own judgment, 
of heresy ; and at another to the Pope, as when pretending to 
yield to the remonstrances of his religious brethren, he indites 
him a long letter, as insolent as it is insincere. This famous 
letter is dated April 6, 1520. “Never perhaps,” says Dr. 
Lingard, “was there a more sarcastic or more insulting com- 
position. Affecting to commiserate the condition of Leo, whom 
he describes as seated in the midst of the abominations of 
Babylon, he takes occasion to hurl in his face every irritating 
charge, whether founded or unfounded, that had ever been 
invented by the enemies of the Holy See.” On the receipt of 
this letter, when to temporize any longer would have been to 
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confess weakness, Leo at length published, June 15, 1520, the 
Bull of Excommunication. But success and impunity had 
taught the Reformer to deride the authority before which he 
had formerly trembled. As from Bishop he had formerly 
appealed to Pope, and from Pope ill-informed to Pope better- 
informed, so was he now to appeal from Pope better-informed 
to Council, from Council to University, from Council and 
University to the Holy Ghost, and so back again in a vicious 
circle to himself, ever the final and infallible rule of faith. 
Certainly, whilst few heresiarchs have been more contumacious, 
none have been treated with greater forbearance, with a more 
long-suffering charity, than was Martin Luther by Pope Leo 
the Tenth. Oh, if only Luther had been Leo, there had been 
a Pontiff prompt and peremptory to put his foot upon the snake 
and make short work of a refractory monk and fallen priest! 
Exeter Hall, and other such schools of declamation, lay a 
rhetorical stress upon the noble attitude said to have been 
taken up by Luther when, after his excommunication, he con- 
fronted fearlessly Emperor, princes, and nobles, mailed warriors 
and mitred churchmen, at the Diet of Worms. The temptation 
to a man, in the least acquainted with the real history of 
those times, to answer clap-trap of this kind with Mr. Burchell’s 
contemptuous “fudge!” in the Vicar of Wakefield, is irre- 
sistible. No one knew better than Luther himself, that he ran 
little or no risk of sharing the fate of his immediate predecessor 
in heresy, John Huss. He knew that he could count upon the 
countenance of such backers as the Electors of Saxony and 
Bavaria, and on the support of many of the inferior nobility, 
who by espousing his cause had already occasioned grievous 
fears among the partisans of the Holy See. The Diet itself had 
already shown its hand by presenting a long list of alleged 
grievances against the Church, of which they required the 
Emperor to obtain redress. It was not until well aware of all 
this, and much more, and until he had armed himself with a 
safe-conduct, that Luther had the courage to adhere to his 
heresy before the Diet ; indeed, he at first declined to do so, 
and actually demanded time to deliberate. Reassured at last 
as to the support he should receive, he threw off the mask, or 
rather perhaps put it on, to utter those hypocritical words which 
Protestant writers are never tired of triumphantly citing: 
“Unless I am convinced out of the Holy Scripture, or by 
clear reason”—I quote the words from a late sermon of his 
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Grace of York as reported in the Yorkshire Post—“I cannot 
retract. It is dangerous to act against one’s conscience. Here 
I stand. I can do nothing else. God help me. Amen.” How 
little reason Luther had to fear is apparent from what imme- 
diately followed. Protestant writers, such as Coxe, relate how, 
declared a heretic and placed under the ban of the Empire— 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth, though personally desirous of 
treating Luther as a heretic, had not had sufficient influence to 
extract more than this decree from the Diet—Luther found 
shelter against the approaching storm. As he was passing 
through a wood on his return, always with the safe-conduct in 
his pocket, to Wittenberg, he was seized by a body of men 
employed by the Elector of Saxony for the purpose, who spirited 
him off out of harm’s way to the Wartburg, where he remained 
in privacy till the death of Leo the Tenth, and whence, as from 
a new Patmos, the new Apostle continued, in defiance of the 
Imperial edict, not only to disseminate the doctrines of his new 
Gospel, but also to attack with unbridled license and the coarsest 
scurrility the doctrines and practices of the Catholic Church. 


III. 


The work of the heresiarch had succeeded: the Papal 
authority was extinct in Germany. What is the secret of Luther’s 
success ? How came he to prevail as he did against the Church, 
and to tear a rent more cruel, perhaps, than that torn by any 
previous standard-bearer of religious revolt in the seamless Coat 
of Christ? The secret lies mainly in this, that the canons of 
doctrine, and the code of morality he propounded to mankind, all 
pander to “the concupiscence of the flesh, and the concupiscence 
of the eyes, and the pride of life.” We have heard something, 
not all, by a long way, of what this preacher, this “doctor of 
doctors,” as he styles himself, “the quicksilver of the Lord 
diffused through the puddle monachism,” the one sole expositor 
of Divine truth, on whom has been bestowed the gift of reading 
and interpreting infallibly the Scriptures, has to say about the 
possibility and the desirableness of Christian purity. We can, 
therefore, pass to other matters, only premising that they, who 
reject so broken a reed as a Church guaranteed by Divine 
promise against error in faith or morals for the New Light, are 
only exchanging one kind of infallibility for another, because, as 
Luther is good enough to tell us, they who reject his Gospel 
will be rejected by God and be damned to a certainty. If there 
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is one point which an extract or two from the Gospel in 
question establishes more clearly than another, it is this, that 
there is none better calculated to ensure the eternal reprobation 
of its votaries than the Gospel according to Martin Luther. 

Listen, for example, to the Reformer’s advice, given to a soul 
struggling with temptation, in Mr. Collette’s version of Luther’s 
words : “ Whenever the devil harasses you with thoughts of the 
kind, at once have recourse to conversation, or drink more 
liberally, or be jocose and playful, or employ yourself on some 
lively occupation. Sometimes we must drink more freely, be 
sportive and trifling, avd even commit some sin in hatred and 
contempt of the devil,to leave him no room to make us over- 
scrupulous about the merest trifles; otherwise we are beaten 
if we are too nervously sensitive about guarding against sin. 
Accordingly, whenever the devil says, ‘Drink not,’ mind and 
answer him thus: ‘ Nay, for this reason will I drink, that you 
forbid it, and even the more freely will I drink in the name of 
Jesus Christ.’” Novel and comfortable recipe this against the 
assaults of the devil to sing with Horace: ume est bibendum ! 

Hear and mark the prophet once again: “ Sin, sin, mightily,” 
cries the Reformer to his friend Melancthon, “but have all the 
more confidence in Christ ; rejoice more vehemently in Christ, 
Who is the Conqueror of sin, death, and the world. While we 
are in the world, we can do no other than sin. . . . It is enough 
if, through the riches of the glory of God, we acknowledge the 
Lamb who taketh away the sins of the world; from Him no 
sin shall tear us, even if we were to commit fornication, or do 
murder, a thousand thousand times in one day.” 

And this is the teacher we are invited, in the full light of our 
nineteenth century, to reverence as a prophet; as Elias, or 
Daniel, or John the Baptist, or the Apostle Paul, come to life 
again, to lead us back into the ways of faith and righteousness 
out of the darkness and idolatry of the Romish Babylon ! These 
most assuredly are the ravings of a lewd drunkard or of a 
demoniac, not the utterances of a rational being, much less of a 
“Christian faithful man!” But no; there is no appeal from 
Luther drunk to Luther sober. His impious lips never spoke 
words grosser or more provocative to lust than those contained 
in his sermon upon marriage, in which, whilst compelling all 
men to marry, he does away at the same time with the holiness 
and indissolubility of marriage, allows men a plurality of wives, 
and women a plurality of husbands, sanctions in certain cases 
XXX. 
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the incestuous adultery of the wife with her husband’s brother, 
and thinks that the servant-maid may sometimes take the wife’s 
place in the marriage-bed. These worse than Turkish principles 
were not merely uttered before his boon-companions at the 
Black Eagle Tavern, but were preached openly at Wittenberg in 
1522, two years after Luther's excommunication, in the broad 
light of day and in the mother-tongue, before the crucifix on the 
altar, and to an audience composed of men and women, boys 
and girls. 

If Luther’s Gospel is a powerful appeal to the lusts of the 
flesh, it panders no less successfully to the greed of money. 
“They are worthy Lutherans,” says the Doctor, “who adjudi- 
cate to themselves the treasures of the cloisters, and religiously 
keep the jewels of the churches!” It was thus Luther bribed 
the German princes over to his side. “Your power,” he tells 
them, “emanates from God alone; you have no masters on 
earth ; you owe nothing to the Pope. Mind your own affairs 
and let him mind his. He is the Antichrist predicted by the 
Prophet Daniel ; he is the man of sin. ... You, princes and 
nobles, owe him neither first-fruits nor services for the abbeys 
he has bestowed upon you. The abbeys are as much your 
property as the game that runs on your lands. The monasteries 
in which these pious hypocrites live are dens of iniquity, .. . 
which you must root out, if you would have God bless you in 
this life or the next.” Germany and England in adopting the 
Reformation adopted greedily “a doctrine that promised them 
the spoils of sacrilege so extensive under the cloak of a plea 
so holy.” 

It was not to be expected that if the spiritual authority of 
the Pope was thus attacked, the civil power of princes would 
fare any better. Martin Luther is directly responsible for the 
Peasants’ War, a war first of rebellion, and then of extermi- 
nation, which, it is computed, cost a hundred thousand lives. “TI, 
Martin Luther,” he tells us, boldly and blasphemously, “have 
shed the blood of rebellious peasants, for I commanded them to 
be slain. Their blood is indeed upon my head ; du¢ J put it 
upon the Lord, by whose command I spoke. Ue was only 
extinguishing in rivers of blood the fire his own doctrines had 
kindled. The people had listened with feelings of enthusiastic 
and fanatical approval to the ideas of Gospel freedom so glow- 
ingly set forth by the new preachers. Luther's voice is so 
habitually the voice of one who sides with revolt against 
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authority and all law, that his very exhortation to Christians to 
guard against the spirit of rebellion is full of incentives to war. 
“ Strike with the flail and the club,” he tells those whom later he 
styled “those pillaging and murdering peasants.” “I am 
delighted,” he adds, “so far, when I see the tyrants trembling.” 
But to the “tyrants”—for Luther was careful to be on the 
winning side—he held a very different language. “ Strike,” he 
tells them, “slay—front and rear ; nothing is more devilish than 
sedition ; it is a mad dog that bites you if you do not destroy it. 
There must be no sleep, no patience, no mercy; they are the 
children of the devil.” Thus Luther hounds on the two con- 
tending parties, standing contentedly by to see the poor deluded 
peasants cut down and butchered for giving practical effect to 
his own principles. 

Whence, it may be asked, did Luther draw his inspirations ? 
Certainly not from God. There was in him no lack of arro- 
gance and pride, and yet he rarely, if ever, boasts of having 
received his revelation from Heaven. If, in reality, Luther had 
no dealings with the devil, he brags that he had, which is as 
bad, or worse, for he, who was too proud to receive instruction 
or take correction from man or angel, boasts that he went to 
school to the devil, the master, as Holy Scripture calls him, of 
the children of pride. The devil it was, if we are to believe 
Luther, who taught him that there was nothing good in the 
Mass. How does he reconcile this devil’s lie with his own state- 
ment that the Mass is the invention of the devil? The devil is 
scarcely fool enough to stand in his own light, and bid Luther 
spoil his game. To temptations of the flesh Luther paid little 
heed, for the passions, he says, in words too plain for citation, 
are best overcome by yielding to their clamours; but of the 
devil he speaks with fear, if not always with respect. He was 
favoured, according to his own account, with the frequent, and 
almost daily and nightly presence of visitors from the lower 
regions, generally spirits of a noisy character. “ Every night,” 
he tells us in his Zad/e-7alk, “when I awake, there is the devil, 
who wants to dispute with me.” Then follows a passage too 
filthy to transcribe. What a contrast between this statement 
and the holy aspirations of him who wrote, “ My God, my God, 
to Thee do I watch; my soul has desired Thee in the night!” 
A nasty as well as a noisy imp was he who taught Luther at the 
Wartburg that celibacy was the work of the devil, whence he 
writes to Melancthon: “ The Abbot of Wittenberg is a man of 
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God, for he has broken his vows and taken to himself a wife.” 
So intimate with the Evil One does the Reformer represent 
himself to have been, that he assures us, “the devil had slept 
with him oftener and nearer to him than his own Kathi.” Some 
of his colleagues in the work of the Reformation go further, and 
assert, that “he was full of devils”—a compliment which he 
paid them back, as was his wont, with interest. 

Whether, therefore, Luther really conversed with devils, or 
only bragged of a familiarity which had no existence out of his 
own disordered brain, it is surely the devil, and not the dove, 
which should figure in the picture made of the Reformer during 
his lifetime as hovering over his head, and around it should be 
drawn, not a bright halo of glory, but a cloud of darkness and 


confusion. 


IV. 

The accounts of Luther’s death, which befell at one o'clock 
in the morning of February 18, 1546, the sixty-third year of 
his age, are very various; but this much of certain may be 
gathered from the recitals of friends no less than of enemies, 
that, so far as human eye can pierce the mystery which sur- 
rounds every death-bed, he died, as heresiarchs seem fated to 
die, impenitent to the last. To the question of his friend and 
follower, Dr. Justus Jonas, whether he adhered in death to the 
faith and the doctrines he had preached in life, Luther breathed 
with his latest gasp an emphatic affirmative. The night which 
immediately preceded his death he scratched the following line 
in chalk upon the wall of his apartment: Pestis cram vivens, 
mortens ero mors tua, Papa—“Thy plague I was alive, my 
death shall be thy death, O Pope.” His last recommendation 
to his friends, after his agony had actually commenced, was the 
following : “Pray on behalf of our Lord God and His Gospel, 
that it may be well with Him, for the Council of Trent and 
the celibate Pope rage mightily against it.” Luther had often 
predicted that after his death “all monks and nuns would 
perish.” More than three hundred years have elapsed since 
that prophecy was uttered, and, whilst out of the decay of 
Protestantism and Lutheranism unbelief has been or is being 
evolved, the Church of Rome with its monks and nuns 
restored by the Council of Trent to their primitive fervour, still 
holds its own against the powers of the world and the gates of 


Hell combined. 
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The remains of Luther were laid by a strange irony of fate 
in that chapel of the castle at Wittenberg, dedicated to God 
under the invocation of “ All the Saints,” which he had himself 
years before blasphemously nicknamed the chapel of “ All the 
Devils,” where he rests to afford the worms—as in his rough 
humour he had foretold he should one day afford them—“a fat 
Doctor to feed upon.” Funeral orations were preached in 
honour of the dead man, the general purport of which was, 
that “ Luther had discharged in the Church of God the same 
office as had been dischaged in their respective times by Elias, 
by Jeremiah, and by St. John the Baptist.” Luther had even 
in his lifetime been enrolled in the catalogue of the Saints ; 
there was therefore after his death no need of any regular 
“process of canonization.” His followers canonized him out 
of hand by acclamation. His picture was hung up in more than 
one church, with the inscription Divus et Sanctus Dr. Martin. 
Luther. Medals were struck in his honour, on which the follow- 
ing inscription was engraved: “In the year of our Lord, 1546, 
died the holy Doctor Martin Luther.” The Christian Hymn 
Book, published at Leipzig, in 1707, shows us the name of 
Martin Luther, printed in the calendar in red letters, and 
ordains that the following passage from Holy Scripture be read 
and explained on this strange Saint’s day: “ And I saw another 
angel, flying through the midst of Heaven, having the eternal 
Gospel, to preach to them that sit upon the earth.”! If the 
writer who selected this passage had scanned its context, he 
might have felt some doubt concerning the happiness of his 
quotation, and the justice of Luther’s claims to be considered 
the angel in question. For in the preceding verses we read 
words which are hardly applicable to Luther: “ These are they 
who were not defiled by women, for they are virgins. . . . And 
in their mouth there was found no lie; for they are without spot 
before the throne of God.” 

To end where we began; if only a little tithe is true of the 
things which have been advanced in this brief and incomplete 
sketch of the character and career of Luther, that little tithe is 
enough to determine what the answer of a reasonable and 
unprejudiced man must be to the question with which we set 
out. There is just one other point to be borne in mind, and 
which is not seldom overlooked, in estimating the claims of the 
Reformer to the veneration of mankind. He has long since 
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been judged in the light of God’s unerring justice, and in that 
light he has stood or fallen by the testimony of his own good 
or evil conscience. In the account which he has had to give 
of the deeds of his hands, the thoughts of his heart, the words of 
his lips, the approval or disapproval of his fellow-men, Catholic 
or Protestant, will have gone for just nothing at all. His 
destiny for eternity has been determined by the witness of his 
own conscience alone. It is conceivable, it is possible, it is 
only what we should expect, that a Protestant, steeped to the 
lips in prejudice and nurtured from childhood upwards on the 
traditions of his fathers, should accept, without question and in 
good faith, what a falsified history has to recount of the Church 
of Rome, the Pope, the Mass, Indulgences, the worship of the 
Saints, and a life of celibacy. But, on the other hand, it is just 
as inconceivable, it is impossible, that a man, who, like Luther, 
had sucked in the Catholic faith with his mother’s milk, grown 
up in it, and lived to consecrate, handle, and eat the Body 
of Christ at the altar of God, should have acted as Luther acted, 
and spoken as he spoke, and yet have been all the time in 
good faith. No priest and no monk from the beginning ever 
degenerated from the high thoughts of a son of God but he 
did so knowingly, wilfully, deliberately. To err is human, to 
sin is human, to sink into the lowest depths of vice is human ; 
but when a man, and that man a priest, is fallen, wilfully to 
drag down the souls he should have helped to save in his own 
fall, and involve his fellow-men in his own damnation, this is 
not human, but “ beastly, savage, devilish.” 

No, Luther was not a good but an exceedingly bad man, 
his cause was not a just but a most unrighteous cause, and his 
gospel, which, having no secure basis to rest on, succeeded for 
a time by pandering to the lusts and passions of our fallen 
nature, furnishes one more proof, that a religion separated 
from Catholic Unity becomes inevitably what it has become 
in Germany and in England, a mere department of the State. 
WILLIAM LOUGHNAN. 
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THE road from Palermo to Monreale is one of the most pictu- 
resque in the world, with delightful gardens and villas on either 
side, and at every turn an extensive view of the Valley of the 
“Golden Shell.” Marble fountains, elaborately carved, stood by 
the wayside at intervals of half a mile, erected by the munificent 
Archbishop Testa in the sixteenth century, We passed numbers 
of country people with donkey-carts going towards Palermo; 
they had not the appearance of misery too common in Italy, 
but seemed well-fed and good-humoured, somewhat taller than 
ordinary Italians. Some of them stopped to sell us fruit, 
especially Indian figs and a fruit that resembled the “caxu” of 
Brazil. Before we arrived at the top of the hill on which the 
town stands we met some gens-d’armes on foot with two men 
manacled in a cart, the district being in late years more remark- 
able for banditti than for the schools of learning which were the 
glory of Monreale under the Benedictines. 

We entered the ruined abbey, recently used as a barrack, 
and stood for some time in silent admiration of the magnificent 
cloister, which, even in its age of woe, is so lovely that nothing 
in Europe can rival it. The court-yard is about an acre in area, 
surrounded on its four sides by arches, resting on double 
columns, as light and graceful as those in the Court of Lions at 
Granada. There are one hundred and twenty-eight of these 
double columns, no two capitals being alike. The centre is 
grass-grown, but the cloister is so perfect that Time seems 
unwilling to mar so beautiful an effort of man’s handiwork. 
Close by is the old Cathedral built by King William the Good 
in the year 1174, with the intention to make it the resting-place 
of the Norman line of Kings. The monument to his father, 
William the First, is a sarcophagus of porphyry, in one piece, 
besides which are seen the tombs of Roger and other Norman 
Kings, including the founder. If the mosaics are, as is supposed, 
of the same date as the church, they must be some of the oldest 
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in complete preservation in the world; those over the pillars 
represent passages from the Old Testament, beginning with 
Adam and Eve, and between the pillars from the four Gospels. 
The choir and sacristy have some fine wood carvings, but they 
do not attract so much notice as the high altar, a magnificent 
work in massive silver, the gift of Archbishop Testa. Another 
prelate of Monreale remarkable for his generosity was Cardinal 
Farnesi, at whose cost the present floor of white marble was laid 
down. It is gratifying to find this old Basilica of the Normans 
so well preserved. Wars, revolutions and changes of dynasty, 
have passed harmlessly over it. The noble proportions and 
beauty of the building not only attest the piety of the founder, 
who has been called a “second Solomon,” but make us suppose 
that William the Second anticipated the Norman kingdom 
would stretch from Sicily to Italy, Tunis, and other countries. The 
grand portico was brought from Pisa, the twenty-two granite 
columns in the nave formed part of the ancient palace of the 
Moorish Emirs of Palermo, and the bronze gates are probably 
of the same date. Monreale carries us back vividly to the best 
days of the Sicilian monarchy, when the Norman princes seemed 
to have established in that island a kingdom that promised as 
great a future as that founded by the Conqueror in England. 

Among the relics preserved in the Cathedral is the heart 
of St. Louis, who died of the plague near Tunis. His remains 
were brought to Sicily by Charles of Anjou, but the bones were 
subsequently removed to St. Denis, from which place they were 
taken by the Republicans of 1793, and thrown into the Seine. 
The heart is now the only relic of the last of the Crusaders who 
fought and died in the effort to recover the Holy Land from 
the infidel. 

Returning towards Palermo, we visited a Capuchin Convent 
famous for its collection of dead bodies in good preservation. 
One of the monks conducted us through a number of subter- 
ranean avenues, in which we saw about eight thousand dead 
persons of all ages and conditions. Some were standing, others 
lying down, and each one had his or her name, date, age, and 
birth-place on a card. It was a ghastly scene, the flesh having 
completely fallen away, so that they seemed a multitude of 
dressed skeletons, grinning horribly at us. Some of the men 
had long beards, as in life, and the monk assured us that he 
knew of cases in which the beard had grown after death. One 
girl was dressed as a bride, the skull still wearing a wreath of 
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orange-blossoms. It surprised us to see how ancient were some 
of the skeletons, dating as far back as the seventeenth century. 
The monk told us that the brethren made their meditations 
here at night, relieving each other every two hours, two at a 
time. 

After leaving the convent, we found a remarkable contrast in 
the Quattro Cantoni, which was thronged with carriages and 
groups of gaily-dressed men and women, the mass of whom 
slumber on (although this grave itself is continually speaking 
forth its rebuke to human thoughtlessness and infatuation) till 
they are startled by the footsteps of that messenger whose 
mandate they cannot resist. 

Next morning we set out on a pilgrimage to Monte Pelle- 
grino, the famous shrine of Santa Rosalia, a princess of Norman 
blood, who retired to a cave in the mountain that overlooks the 
city, and who is now the patroness of Palermo. By noon we 
reached an elevation from which the eye took in a wide stretch 
of Sicily, as far eastward as the snow-capped mountains behind 
Termini. Here we met several men apparently tending goats, 
but their look was by no means pleasant. They told us that 
half an hour more would suffice for us to reach the shrine. After 
toiling patiently for over an hour, we at last came in sight of 
the summit, and found at a bend of the zig-zag road two other 
pilgrims resting, who proved to be a German and his wife. 
From this point we proceeded to climb the shoulder of Monte 
Pellegrino, when another charming view was unfolded, as in a 
map, at our feet. It was the western shore, in the direction of 
Trapani, the sea breaking on a beach lined with cottages and 
country houses. The German, who was a bookseller at Palermo, 
pointed out the house of Mr. Rose, the English banker, who 
was seized by brigands a few months previously, while riding 
towards the city, and only released after an enormous ransom. 
We were so fatigued on arriving at the Cave of Santa Rosalia, 
that my husband went to look for some house where we might 
procure food and shelter. He returned in a short time with 
news of a goat-herd’s hut on the mountain-side, and thither all 
our party (five in number), including the Germans, proceeded. 
The herd’s wife received us very civilly, and gave us cheese and 
bread ; she had three lovely little children, and asked me to go 
with her into an inner room to see the baby, who was only two 
months old. I was startled to see eight or ten muskets standing 
behind the door. I made no remark on anything but the baby, 
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and when we were leaving, our hostess thanked us warmly for 
the few francs that we paid her for the refreshment. 

The inner part of the Grotto of Santa Rosalia is fitted up as 
a chapel, dimly lighted by a number of lamps. A wax figure 
representing the Saint reclines under the altar; not far from 
this, in the side of the cavern, is a ledge of rock about ten fect 
from the ground, which tradition indicates to have been the 
Saint’s bed, a number of rude steps being plainly visible. Water 
is constantly dripping from the roof, but it is mostly caught in 
receivers made of zinc, and carried outside. Nevertheless, the 
place is very damp, and must be unwholesome for the three old 
priests attached to the chapel, who live in a cottage at the 
entrance of the cave. Around the altar are numerous offerings 
of silver, a proof that even the brigands respect the shrine of 
the holy maiden. Once a year (the 15th of July) the bones of 
Santa Rosalia are carried in solemn procession through Palermo, 
to commemorate the cessation of a plague in the last century, 
which had ravaged the city for some months, until a procession 
was made in the Saint’s honour, to procure a mitigation of the 
scourge. There are also certain days and festivals on which 
hundreds of citizens repair to Monte Pellegrino, making the 
pilgrimage on foot. The distance is not over five miles, but the 
steepness of the hill, and many windings of the road, make it 
more tiresome than a longer journey. Besides, the traveller is 
exposed to the full heat of the sun, which we found oppressive, 
although it was the month of January. In the downward journey, 
returning to Palermo, we had the most delightful view of sea and 
land. The goatherds had disappeared from the place where 
we had seen them, and the road was indescribably lonely, for 
we did not meet a living person from Santa Rosalia’s Cave 
till we reached the Moorish ruins of La Zisa, on the city 
outskirts. 

It was about a week after this pilgrimage that we found 
ourselves in the harbour of Catania, the church-bells ringing for 
the feast of the patroness, St. Agatha (the 5th of February). 
We hastened to the Cathedral, which was built in 1071, and 
in which the relics of the holy virgin and martyr are 
preserved, and saw close to the high altar a silver crown, 
presented by Richard Coeur de Lion ex route for Palestine. 
The church was thronged with people, and the city was deco- 
rated for a holiday. Most of the streets were made of lava, 
and as we walked up the Corso towards the foot of Mount 
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Etna, we saw dense volumes of smoke rolling from the summit, 
while reports like artillery went off at intervals. 

Next day we landed at Syracuse, where we saw the Roman 
amphitheatre, the Temple of Diana, and the famous Fountain 
of Arethusa, surrounded with the beautiful papyrus. But we 
were more interested in the little old Chapel of St. John, built 
over a crypt used by the first Christians in Sicily, in which 
St. Paul said Mass and preached to the brethren shortly after his 
shipwreck at Malta. The crypt is well preserved, and speaks to 
us with as much eloquence as if the echo of St. Paul’s words 


still lingered in the hallowed precincts. 
M. MULHALL. 
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IT is not too much to say that scarcely any English novelist 
has during his lifetime been more popular—and more deservedly 
popular—than Anthony Trollope. He wrote for the educated 
class of English novel-readers, and it would be difficult to over- 
estimate the number of persons who, if they did not derive any 
great intellectual improvement or moral elevation from his 
works, were at any rate thoroughly interested and amused by 
what they read, without any lowering of their moral standard. 
How many, in times of leisure or of sickness, in the intervals of 
engrossing business or harassing care, have been glad to find 
innocent recreation and harmless distraction by wandering off 
into the new shire Mr. Trollope added to the English counties, 
to renew their acquaintance with Barsetshire, its bishops and 
rectors, its great lords and humbler squires, the members it sent 
up to Parliament, and the different hunts which rode over its 
well-known roads and lanes? Who has not loved to spend a 
few hours in the company of Lucy Robarts or Lily Dale, Lord 
Lufton or Bishop Proudie, Planty Palliser and Lady Glencora, 
crying at their grief, laughing at their absurdities, sharing in 
their joys, and revelling in the delightful scenes of English 
country life which none but Trollope knew how to depict with 
such unerring fidelity and‘so irresistible a charm ? 

And if few novelists have been as popular, few also have 
been as prolific. In the conclusion of his Autobiography—which 
he rightly terms a record of his literary performances rather 
than a narrative of his private life—the writer makes it his 
boast that they are more in amount than the works of any 
living author, and, as far as he is aware, of any author not 
living. Nulla dies sine lined was the motto he adopted, and to 
his strict adherence to it, to his industry, constancy, and perse- 
verance in writing, rather than to any extraordinary natural 


1 An Autobiography. By Anthony Trollope. 2 vols. William Blackwood and 
Sons. 
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ability, may be ascribed the singular success he achieved. His 
childhood and youth, unlike those of most men who attain 
great celebrity, gave no promise of what his after career was 
to be; and his day of life may be not unaptly compared to one 
of those grey mornings so frequent in the west of England, 
which, gloomy and dreary during their earlier hours, gradually 
break and brighten, until by the time mid-day is reached, nature 
is seen to be rejoicing in the smiles of an unclouded sun. 

Anthony Trollope was the child of a Chancery barrister, a 
highly-educated and clever man, but cne who was unsuccessful 
in every enterprise to which he applied his mind or put his 
hand. His very touch seemed to create failure, and from the 
time he started in the world everything went wrong with him ; 
the worst curse being a temper so bad as to alienate every one 
from him. The story of Trollfope’s boyhood is a painful one: 
“T was as unhappy,” he tells us, “as a young gentleman well 
could be, my misfortunes arising partly from a mixture of 
poverty and gentle standing on the part of my father, and from 
an utter want on my own part of that juvenile manhood which 
enables some boys to hold up their heads even among the 
distresses which such a position is sure to produce.” He was 
sent to Harrow as a day boarder, and came to school in dirty 
boots and disordered clothes after a long country walk. His 
appearance was against him; he was awkward and uncouth and 
poor, and of course he was bullied. ‘The indignities he endured 
were, he says, not to be described. 

I was never able to overcome—or even attempt to overcome—the 
absolute isolation of my school position. Of the cricket-ground or 
racket-court I was allowed to know nothing. And yet I longed for 
these things with an exceeding longing. I coveted popularity with a 
covetousness that was almost mean. It seemed to me that there would 
be an elysium in the intimacy of those very boys whom I was bound to 
hate because they hated me. Something of the disgrace of. my school- 
days has clung to me all through life (vol. i. p. 22). 


It was by their ferules that he knew his masters and they 
him. Floggings were matters of frequent occurrence, for, 
strangely enough, the man who in after years displayed such 
indefatigable literary industry, rising at half-past five to accom- 
plish the fixed number of pages he had set himself to write, 
continuing his work up to his last illness, and never allowing 
himself to pause in his labours, appears in his youthful days to 
have had the strongest possible distaste for books and for 
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learning, and when he left school at nineteen, to have acquired 
as little knowledge as it was possible for him to do. Yet, he 
tells us, his father had constantly an eye to his scholastic 
improvement. 


From my very babynood, before those first days at Harrow, I had 
to take my place alongside of him as he shaved at six o’clock in the 
morning, and say my early rules from the Latin Grammar or repeat the 
Greek alphabet ; and was obliged at these early lessons to hold my 
head inclined towards him, so that in the event of guilty fault, he might 
be able to pull my hair without stopping his razor or dropping his 


brush. . . . Of amusement, as far as I can remember, he never recog- 
nized the need. He allowed himself no distraction, and did not seem 
to think it necessary for a child. ... When in the farmhouse at Harrow 


Weald, he could not give his time to teach me, he would require me to 
sit at a table with lexicon and gradus before me. As I look back on 
my resolute idleness and fixed determination to make no use whatever 
of the books thus thrust upon me, or of the hours, and as I bear in 
mind the consciousness of great energy in after-life, I am in doubt 
whether my nature is wholly altered, or whether his plan was wholly 
bad. In those days he never punished me, though I think I grieved 
him much by my idleness; but in passion he knew not what he did, 
and he has knocked me down with the great folio Bible he always used 
(vol. i. p. 19). 


His mother was a woman of great capacity and energy, who 
made for herself a considerable name in the literature of her 
day ; her novels—although she did not begin to write until the 
late age of fifty, and then only did so to keep the wolf from the 
door—being almost as fashionable as her son’s. For a con- 
siderable period after the final breakdown of affairs, her writings 
were the only source of sustenance for the family. Even when 
her husband and one of her sons were dying, and all the work 
of nursing devolved on her, the novels went on, “the doctor’s 
vials and the ink-bottle holding equal places in my mother’s 
room.” To write novels under such circumstances—and some 
of her best were written at that time—is a task few would be 
found equal to, and it proves her to have possessed a marvellous 
power of keeping her intellect clear from the troubles of life. 
They were then at Bruges. We cannot follow the household 
through its numerous migrations ; no less than six times in ten 
years was it completely dis-established and re-established, every- 
thing being done with money earned by the mother. It was 
there the father died ; and in 1834, Anthony, who was then, as 
he describes himself, “an idle, desolate hanger-on, a hobble-de- 
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hoy of nineteen, without any idea of a career, or a profession, or 
a trade, but fairly happy,” received the offer of a clerkship in 
the General Post Office, with a salary of £90 a year. His own 
account of his acquirements at the time is probably understated. 


I got into my place without any examining. Looking back now, I 
think I can see with accuracy what was then the condition of my own 
mind and intelligence. Of things to be learned by lessons I knew 
almost less than could be supposed possible after the amount of 
schooling I had received. I could read neither French, Latin, nor 
Greek. Of the merest rudiments of the sciences I was completely 
ignorant. My handwriting was in truth wretched. My spelling was 
imperfect. There was no subject as to which examination would have 
been possible on which I could have gone through an examination 
otherwise than disgracefully. And yet I think I knew more than the 
average of young men of the same rank who begin life at nineteen. I 
could have given a fuller list of the names of the poets of all countries, 
with their subjects and periods, and probably of historians, and had 
perhaps a more accurate idea of the manner in which my own country 
was governed. ... If I had a thing to say, I could so say it in written 
words, that the reader should know what I meant—a power which is 
by no means at the command of all those who come out from these 
competitive examinations with triumph (vol. i. p. 54). 


The next seven years, the first of his official life, were passed 
in London, and he tells us they were neither creditable to 
himself nor useful to the public service. Perhaps we must allow 
for a touch of exaggeration when he describes them as “ years 
of suffering, disgrace, and inward remorse,” and himself as 
“poor, friendless, and joyless.” At any rate, he seems to have 
hated his position, and to have been always in some kind of 
trouble ; hopelessly in debt, the prey of money-lenders, disliked 
by his superiors, and in constant fear of dismissal. The follow- 
ing incident in his Post Office experiences is given. 


On one occasion, in the performance of my duty, I had to put a 
private letter containing bank-notes on the secretary’s table, which letter 
I had duly opened, as it was not marked private. That letter was seen 
by the Colonel, but had not been moved by him when he left the room. 
On his return it was gone. In the meantime I had returned to the 
room, again in the performance of some duty. When the letter was 
missed I was sent for, and there I found the Colonel much moved 
about his letter, and a certain chief clerk, who with a long face was 
making suggestions as to the probable fate of the money. ‘“‘ The letter 
has been taken,” said the Colonel, turning to me angrily, “and, by 
G ! there has been no one in the room but you and I.” As he 
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spoke he thundered his fist down on the table. ‘ Then,” said I, “ by 
G ! you have taken it.” And I also thundered my fist down, but, 
accidentally, not upon the table. There was there a standing moveable 
desk, at which, I presume, it was the Colonel’s habit to write, and on 
this moveable desk was a large bottle full of ink. My fist unfortunately 
came on the desk, and the ink at once flew up, covering the Colonel’s 
face and shirt-front. Then it was a sight to see that senior clerk, as he 
seized a quire of blotting-paper, and rushed to the aid of his superior 
officer, striving to mop up the ink ; and a sight also to see the Colonel, 
in his agony, hit right out through the blotting-paper at that senior 
clerk’s unoffending stomach. At that moment there came in the 
Colonel’s private secretary with the letter and the money, and I was 
desired to go back to my own room. ‘This was an incident not much 
in my favour, though I do not know that it did me special harm (vol. 1. 
p. 62). 





When twenty-nine years of age, Trollope received an 
appointment in Ireland, where his income at once became 
4400, and the whole tenour of his life was changed. Before 
a year was over he had acquired the character of a thoroughly 
good public servant. Here the time went very pleasantly with 
him. Some adventures he had which he has related in the 
Tales of all Countries; and here began what was one of the 
great, if not the greatest, joys of his life—hunting. To this 
sport he was devoted, loving it with an affection he himself 
could not fathom or understand. Nothing was ever allowed 
to stand in the way of his riding to hounds; neither the writing 
of books, nor the work of the Post Office, nor other pleasures. 
“No man,” he tells us, “ever laboured at it as I have done, 
or hunted under such drawbacks as to distances, money, and 
natural disadvantages. I have often had to travel all night 
outside a mail-coach in order that I might hunt the next day.” 
On no subject has he written with such delight as hunting, and 
he has dragged this favourite pursuit into his novels whenever 
the nature of the tale permitted it. 

Two years later he married, and a year later his first novel 
was written, Zhe MacDermots. He had often told himself since 
he left school that the only career in life within his reach was 
that of an author, and the only mode of authorship open to 
him, that of a writer of novels. His mother got a publisher 
to take the book and promise him half the profits. The book 
failed absolutely, but Trollope went on writing. He changed 
his publisher when the second novel was ready, but he did not 


change his fortunes. “The book was not only not read, but 
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not heard of.” The publisher's loss was considerable, and he 
assured Mr. Trollope that he could not give him any encourage- 
ment in novel-writing. But Trollope went on without en- 
couragement ; he enjoyed the writing of these books, and 
thought that by continuing he could but lose ink and paper, 
and “if one chance in twenty should turn up in his favour, how 
much he might win!” 

Presently Trollope was called upon to make a tour in 
England to inquire into and set right the irregularities of the 
Postal Service in rural districts. In this way he spent two 
years—two of the happiest of his life, going about on horseback, 
riding on an average forty miles a day, visiting remote villages, 
secluded farmhouses, and out of the way nooks, to establish 
better postal arrangements; and thus he had an opportunity 
of seeing considerable portions of the English counties with 
a minuteness few have enjoyed, and gaining that knowledge 
of English country life which he has turned to such good 
account. “In the course of the job,” he writes, “I visited 
Salisbury, and whilst wandering there one midsummer evening 
round the purlieus of the cathedral, I conceived the story of 
The Warden—from whence came that series of novels of which 
Barchester, with its bishops, deans, and archdeacon, was the 
central site.” His former novels had been Irish or historical ; 
he now found a subject thoroughly congenial to him, and in 
which he was to achieve remarkable and unbroken success. 
And yet he knew but little of the scenes he sketched so ably. 
“T had never lived in any cathedral city,” he says, “never 
known anything of any Close, and at the time of writing Zhe 
Warden, had enjoyed no particular intimacy with any clergy- 
man. As far as I can remember, I had not then spoken to an 
archdeacon.” Archdeacon Grantley, that true type of his class, 
was then a pure creation, and Trollope might well .be proud 
of him. He had realized to himself a set of portraits, and was 
able to put them upon canvas so that his readers should see 
them as he meant them to be seen, and he took real pleasure in 
depicting them in their life-like attitudes and natural colours. 
“In the writing of Barchester Towers I took great delight. 
The Bishop and Mrs. Proudie were very real to me, as were 
also the troubles of the Archdeacon and the loves of Mr. Slope.” 
If the author found enjoyment in composing his books, his 
readers found enjoyment in perusing them; each fresh novel 
was better received than the last, as they followed in quick 
VOL. XXX. HH 
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succession: Zhe Three Clerks, Dr. Thorne, Frantley Parsonage, 
Orley Farm, and all the other familiar names; the ever- 
increasing sums received for them forming no unwelcome 
addition to Mr. Trollope’s income. He explains frankly why 
he took to story-writing as a profession ; as the quickest means 
of obtaining a livelihood, and something more than that; the 
means of living in ease and comfort—which ease and comfort 
included many luxuries. His own words are: 

I have certainly always had before my eyes the charms of reputation. 
Over and above the money view of the question, I wished from the 
beginning to be something more than a clerk in the Post Office. To 
be known as somebody—to be Anthony Trollope, if it be no more—is to 


me much... But I confess that my first object in taking to literature 





as a profession was that which is common to the barrister when he goes 


to the Bar, and to the baker when he sets up his oven. I wished to 
make an income on which I and those belonging to me could live in 


comfort (v. 1. p. 143). 

Volume after volume flowed from his prolific pen. When 
one was finished, on the day following another was commenced. 
He bound himself by a self-imposed obligation to write a 
certain number of pages every week, and his task was invariably 


t ] 


accomplished, even under the most adverse circumstances. He 
himself a little tablet, and found after a few days’ exercise 


made 
he could write as quickly in a railway-carriage as at his desk. 
On more than one occasion during a terribly rough voyage 


he le 


‘ 


eft his papers on the cabin-table, “rushing away to be sick” 
in the privacy of his state-room, and resuming his pen when 
the attack was over. Later on, when living at Waltham Cross, 


where he had bought a house, it was h 


s practice to be at his 
writing-table every morning at half-past five, and it was also 
his practice to allow himself no mercy. For three hours he 
would work, requiring from himself two hundred and fifty 
words in a quarter of an hour, whatever his other business, and 
whether or no the book in hand was wanted with speed; thus 
completing his literary labours before dressing for breakfast. 
Not to all men is physical strength given for such exertion as 
this, but Trollope’s powers were equal to it. 


The work I did from 1859 to 1871 was certainly very great. I 
feel confident no other writer contributed so much during: that time to 
English literature. Over and above my novels I wrote political articles, 
critical, social, and sporting articles, for periodicals without number. 
I did the work of a Surveyor of the General Post Office, and so did it 
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the department no pretext for fault-finding. 


as to give the authorities of 


I 
hunted at least twice a week. I was frequent in the whist-room at 
the Garrick. I lived much in society in London, and was made happy 
by the presence of my friends at Waltham Cross. In addition to this, 


Few men, I think, 


if 1) 


, ak nentoa + 1 Ire i : 
we always spent at least six weeks out of Eng and. 


f 


ever lived a fuller life (v. ii. p. 102). 


As a politician Mr. Trollope was not successful. He had 
always thought that to sit in the British Parliament should be 
the highest ambition of every educated Englishman, and after 


his resignation of the place he had filled for so many years, and 
consequent dissolution of all connection with the Post Office, 
he made an attempt to obtain a seat in Parliament. He was 
defeated, however, at a cost of £400 and a fortnight of misery ; 
his electioneering experiences, of which he gives an amusing 
account, were not agrecable, a fact that all who read Ralph the 
[Tcir may have anticipated. 

A considerable portion of the Aufobtography is devoted to 
a review of the many works produced by his fertile pen, wherein 
he points out what he considers the principal merits of each. 
His characters were very real and very dear to him, and one 
feels as one reads, the pleasure he took in pourtraying them and 
] 


] rea, ee, = k 9 aa 
showing his knowledge of every litt 


e shade in their different 


¢ 
personages reappear in subsequent novels, thus obliging himself 
pers NAages reappe mn subsequent OVCIisS, Tl IDULYINY Sci 
to live as it were with them, and mark the progression of 


lispositions ; this partly is due to his habit of making the same 


character and the moral changes which would naturally be 
produced by the lapse of years. It was with great reluctance 
that he parted from his favourite heroes and heroines, in fact he 
kept up with some of his old friends almost too long. To give 
the death-stroke to Mrs. Proudie cost him a pang; he tells us 


how it came about that he did so at last. 

I was sitting one morning at work upon the novel (Zast Chronicle 
of Barset) at the end of the long drawing-room of the Athenzeum Club. 
As I was there, two clergymen, each with a magazine in his hand, 
seated themselves one on one side of the fire and one on the other, close 
to me. They soon began to abuse what they were reading, and each was 
reading some part of a novel of mine. The gravamen of their com- 
plaint lay in the fact that I re-introduced the same characters so often! 
‘‘Here,” said one, “is the old Duke whom he has talked about till 


everybody is tired of him. If I could not invent new characters, I 
would not write novels at all.” Then one of them fell foul of Mrs. 
Proudie. It was impossible for me not to hear their words, and almost 


impossible to hear them and be quiet. I got up, and standing between 
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them, I acknowledged myself to be the culprit. “As to Mrs. Proudie,” 
I said, “I will go home and kill her before the week is over.” So 
I did. The two gentlemen were utterly confounded, and one of them 
begged me to forget his frivolous observations (vy. ii. p. 108). 


As a matter of course, Trollope could not escape from the 
evil of rapid and continued production, that of inferior work. 
In his later years his writings deteriorated much; he himself 
was aware that he crowded his wares into the market too 
quickly, but excused himself on the plea that publishers en- 
couraged him to do so, and that he could at once induce 
English readers to read whatever he gave them, provided he 
gave it with his name. It is to his earlier novels that one must 
turn for the best specimens of his skill; in our opinion none 
rises superior to /ramley Parsonage, or The Small House at 
Allington, although Trollope himself considers The Last 
Chronicle of Barset as the best thing he wrote. None of his 
works are remarkable for brilliancy of style, powerful situations, 
or startling incident, their peculiar charm consists in giving 
a picture of common life, enlivened by humour and sweetened 
by pathos. It was in the delineation of character rather than 
the framing and unravelling of plot that Trollope excelled. 
His heroes and heroines are most true to life; real, natural, 
every-day men and women, going about their daily business 
as if unconscious they were being made a show of. To this 
their great popularity may be ascribed. They are too, thoroughly 
English, so much so that it has been said that only by those 
who are familiar with English country life can these novels be 
fully comprehended and appreciated. It was, moreover, only 
English men and women and English scenes that he could 
depict in this masterly manner ; he lived long in Ireland and 
mixed much with the inhabitants of that country, but his Irish 
novels were unsuccessful; he made a prolonged stay in America, 
yet Phineas Finn is, as he himself allows, one of the least 
excellent of his works; and in spite of repeated visits to the 
Continent, Nixa Balatka and Linda Tressel failed to attract 
the reading public. But his best heroes and heroines are only 
ordinary mortals, and like ordinary mortals will in the course of 
time be forgotten, whilst contemporary creations, the work of 
real genius, such as Jane Eyre and Mr. Rochester, Colonel 
Newcombe and Becky Sharpe, Tito and Romola, will be 
remembered as long as the English language is spoken. 
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At the time of writing his Autobiography, six years previous 
to his death, Trollope had made by literary work, in the space 
of twenty years, something near £70,000, and the list of his 
writings was then far from complete. This result he looked 
upon as “comfortable but not splendid.” He closes his record 
with these characteristic words. “For what remains to me of 
life I trust for my happiness still chiefly to my work—hoping 
that when the power of work be over with me, God may be 
pleased to take me from a world where, according to my mind, 
there can be no joy.” In the Preface, his son, by whom the 
Memoirs are published, relates the main incidents of his father’s 
life after he had finished his own record. As he had hoped, 
he continued his work—demanding from himself less than he 
had done ten years previously, but always accomplishing his 
daily task—until November 3, 1882, when he was seized by 
paralysis, accompanied by loss of speech, and died five weeks 


later. 
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IT used to be thought that the study of facts had a tendency 
to check the lively effervescence of the imagination, and the 
epithet “dry” was supposed to be the only appropriate adjective 
to be indissolubly wedded to “facts.” But we have been invited 
to change our ideas upon many subjects of late, and here is 
another time-honoured prejudice which has to be added to the 
number of those already peacefully explained away or violently 
exploded. Facts are not dry, at any rate, not in the sense of 
being any rein upon the sportive wanderings of the imagination. 
On the contrary, they are a pleasant stimulus to the fancy, 
equally useful as the basis of a poem, a novel, or a scientific 
discourse. Perhaps they are especially useful in the latter case, 
since the field which can be worked by the Imaginative Scientist 
has not been so exhaustively cultivated as that which has long 
been given over to the Poet and the Novelist. 

Some such thoughts as these rise in our minds when we 
read books such as the recently published Pedigree of Flowers| 
Of course it is a popular book, that is, a book meant to be 
used by non-scientists; its style and method is accordingly 
popular, and its writer may fairly be congratulated on having 
succeeded in making his book pleasant and easy reading. But 
the author aims at more than producing pages of easy reading. 
He aims at establishing logical results by facile though logical 
processes, and as to his success in this we are at liberty to form 
our own opinions. 

Many of the facts mentioned by the author of these nicely 
written essays or floral genealogies are substantial enough, and 
no one can wish to quarrel with them. But facts are one thing, 
and an airy chain of fanciful links connecting those facts is quite 
another. If these air drawn links were suggested as an hypo- 


thesis, another ground for a legitimate quarrel would be taken 


1 Flowers and their Pedigrees. By Grant Allen. Longmans, 1883. 
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away from us. But they are not: we have sect before us as a 
solid reality what is most likely only a botanical day-dream. 

We must not be unjust to the accomplished writer of the 
Pedigrees. He wisely does not undertake to trace the family 
history through too many individuals. Moreover, he warns us 
that he knows a great deal more than he has put into his book, 
and so he guards himself against 

The learned and tedious being who goes about the world pro- 
claiming to everybody that you don’t know something because you 
don’t happen to mention it (p. 30). 


A wise admonition this, and a wise precaution; and to avoid 
deserving this severe snubbing, we must be minutely careful to 
refer only to what the author actually does mention. A wise 
precaution certainly, since so many people refrain from saying 
things because, after all, what you do say is open to comment 
and refutation, whereas a dignified silence gives no opportunity 
for refutation, and it does not prove that you don’t know. 
Silence then, even on a scientific subject, may be majestically 
impressive, and it is also safe. 

The end and object of the book is set forth in the Intro- 
duction. There Mr. Allen informs us that— 


Before the illuminating doctrine of evolution had been preached, all 
we could say about flowers was that they possessed such and such a 
shape and size and colour, .. . but since the great principle of 
descent with modification has reduced the science of life from chaos to 
rational order, we are able to do much more than that. ... In the 
following pages, I have taken some half-dozen of familiar English weeds 
or flowers, and tried to make them yield up the secret of their own 
origin” (p. 2). 


Before going into any particulars, it will be worth while 
to say one word about the expression of an opinion upon which 
the writer lays great stress. His own words are: 


The new biology show us that every living thing has been slowly 
moulded into its existing shape by surrounding circumstances (p. 11). 


The primary exception which must be taken to this statement 
is its very misleading incompleteness, especially misleading for 
those whose teacher Mr. Allen desires to be. To say that all 
living things have been moulded solely by “surrounding cir- 
cumstances,” is evidently asserting too much. Surroundings 
certainly do a great deal, but in penning the sentence just 
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quoted, the writer seems to forget that surroundings cannot 
mould unless the subject to be moulded is capable of being 
influenced by the surroundings. A plant, for instance, is not 
merely the result of external surroundings. There is an innate 
virtue, whatever it may be and whatsoever mankind may 
eveitually agree to call it, something at any rate real, if inde- 
finable, in primitive germs which permits them to be influenced 
so as to develope some in one way some in another. Without 
this internal something, surroundings are powerless. The ova 
of various fish, for example, are left pretty much in the same 
surroundings ; microscopically and chemically they seem iden- 
tical, and yet even with the same surroundings they develope 
into very different results. Therefore to call attention solely 
to “surrounding circumstances” as the potent factor in plant 
modification is misleading, because it ignores the innate influence 
which is most really potent. 

The ground therefore upon which much of this pedigree of 
flowers is built is insecure. The pedigree itself is not more 
unassailable than that which is conjecturally put together to 
furnish ancestry and arms to a xouveau richie. No doubt flowers 
have had a pedigree, but Mr. Grant Allen can say with much 
truth of his manner of tracing this pedigree, that “no fairy tale 
was ever more marvellous.”? Marvellous of course to us, but 
not to the imaginative scientist : to him the scientific past is no 
mystery, nor has its future any secrets. 

But let us take one of the pedigrees and see how it is made 
out. Mr. Allen begins with the daisy. Everybody knows the 
daisy ; it is easy to get, and sufficiently easy to examine, so 
the choice is a wise one. Now we find that the florets of the 
daisy (the florets are the little yellow bell-shaped flowers which 
are crowded together within the ring of outer long white rays) 
have five lobes or prominences. Why should they have five ? 
Why not half a dozen, for the sake of symmetry? How can 
we find out? How can we know that it is not some innate, 
interior impulse, shut up in the original germ in some way to 
us at present inexplicable, which reaches its natural develop- 
ment in producing five prominences? These seem difficult 
questions to answer, but we have a guide and a philosopher who 
is ready and willing to solve them. If we put our question to 
him as to how these prominences came into existence, he 
answers readily and with easy coolness: “Well, the stages and 
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the reasons are not difficult to guess.”* Not difficult fo guess / 
Here, then, is the sword which is to cut all our botanical 
Gordian knots; no wonder if Mr. Allen consistently proposes 
“the veriest weed” as an object upon which to exercise our 
powers of imagination. Seen in the electric light of the 
imagination, botanical specimens are 


Elevated at once into complex puzzles for our ingenuity—problems 
quite as amusing and ten times as instructive as those for whose solu- 
tion the weekly papers offer such attractive and unattainable prizes 


(p. 11). 


But if the papers take the hint, and propose to their ingenious 
readers such amusing and instructive questions as, “ Why should 
endogens be monocotyledonous?” who is to decide as to which 
of the competitors “ guesses” right ? 

The first result, therefore, which we obtain by employing 
Mr. Grant Allen’s “illuminating doctrine of evolution” is, that 
it enables us “to guess” that some progenitors of the modern 
daisy had separate petals, while the nineteenth century daisy— 
sly, artful flower that it is—finding that separate petals allowed 
the bees to rifle it of its honey without doing any work for what 
it got, “hit upon a simpler plan, which is to run all its petals 
together at the bottom into a tube.”* Assuredly, this is 
pellucid illumination! Why have daisies bell-shaped petals? 
Why ? because they have “hit upon” the plan of running their 
petals together at the bottom. 

One stage, therefore, of the daisy’s pedigree is luminously 
accounted for. Such a minor question as to how a daisy can 
“hit upon” anything in the shape of a plan is no doubt one of 
the many things which the author of the Pedigree knows, and 
we are not to suppose that he cannot give a full and satisfactory 
account of the whole process simply because he does not happen 
to mention it here. But he must allow us to lament his reti- 
cence, both because the matter would be interesting in itself, 
and this would have been such an appropriate place to speak 
about it. 

If we look at our daisy again, we find that it is rather a 
thick-set flower. Now, why should it be rather thick-set? Let 
us turn on the light of the illuminating doctrine, by means of 
which Mr. Allen tells us in the Introduction, “We can now 
answer confidently.”®> What is the “confident” answer we get 
*P. a 
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to our question. “Probably,” we are informed, “it was the need 
for attracting insects.” With sudden diffidence, we are told that 
the explanation offered is “ probably” the true one. Even if we 
are willing to admit that this is a modest way of “confidently ” 
asserting the one only explanation, still even so, the explanation 
unhappily explains nothing. 

It is hardly an explanation. It is a statement. As a 
statement there is no objection to it; but a simple statement 
is not a logical explanation. This statement, instead of explain- 
ing anything, only gives rise to further questions. Why should 
daisies need external help? Why should not daisies be self- 
supporting? To answer these questions as Mr. Allen does by 
implication, telling us that flowers get fertilized so much better 
by the help of insects, is merely giving here in other words the 
ladylike answer, that they need the help of insects because 
they do. The explanation we want is some elucidation of the 
mysterious connection, of the invisible co-ordinating power, 
which makes flowers and insects assist each other for their 
mutual well-being, and that of their entire race, while intent 
only upon their private and strictly selfish ends. To say that 
flowers and insects are co-ordinated explains nothing. What 
is it that thus co-ordinated their separate energies? This is 
only one example of the style of logic running through the 
whole book, nor is the popular style aimed at any excuse, since 
there is no special need for a book to be illogical because it is 
meant to be popular. We want an explanation of a fact, and 
we are given a nicely written statement of the fact as an 
explanation of itself. We have been invited to consider an 
elucidation of the pedigree of the daisy, and of this portion of 
it we must be allowed to say, Not proven. 

Let us take another feature of the daisy, which it has 
presumably inherited from its ancestors. What is the meaning 


of the white rays? 


In solving this problem [Mr. Allen says], the other composites will 
help us not a little: for we must always seek in the simpler for the 
interpretation of the more complex, and the daisy, instead of being the 
simplest, is one of the most developed representatives of the composite 
pattern. If you turn to that tall, rank looking weed growing yonder, 
under cover of the hedge, you will get a good surviving example of the 
earliest form of composite. The weed is eupatory—hemp agrimony, 
the country people call it. . .. The eupatory is interesting as_pre- 


serving for us one of the first stages in the ancestry of the higher 
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composites, after they had attained to their distinctive family character- 
istics. Once more, I don’t wish you to understand that the daisies are 
descended from the eupatory, all I mean is, that their ancestors must 
have once passed through an analogous stage ; and that the eupatory 
has never got beyond it, while the daisies have gone on still further 
differentiating and adapting themselves till they reached their present 
peculiar form (p. 37). 


This is the solution offered, and is it a solution? “ They 
must have passed through an analogous stage.” If you make 
an assertion, there is nothing like making it strong. But why 
must they? This happens to be the question, and the only 
answer we get is, that other composites woz are in a stage from 
which it is asserted (not proved) that daisies have differentiated 
and adapted themselves. Here again we have statement, but 
not proof. What proof there is may be formularized thus: You 
want to know why Z has its present shape? Look at S. I 
don’t mean to say that Z ever was S, but there has been 
evidently an evolution from A to Z, and therefore some ancestor 
of Z must at some time have been in a stage of development 
analogous to that in which you see S now. This comparison 
illustrates a point which Mr. Allen seems rather to ignore. Just 
as each letter has an independent history, without even analo- 
gously passing through the various forms of other letters, so 
there is nothing advanced in this book on pedigrees of flowers to 
prevent our “guessing” that each flower may not have had 
ancestral forms independently of other flower forms. Instead of 
one inevitable and stereotyped line of development, which allows 
only of one definite succession of analogous forms, there remains 
to be shown why we have no right to suppose, for instance, 
collateral development along independent lines, a supposition in 

itself by no means irrational, and one which would quite cut 
away the ground upon which rest all the proofs appealed to in 
this book. 
{ But we have not yet exhausted Mr. Grant Allen’s elaborate 
genealogy of the daisy. There is another question which may 
( be asked: “ Why are its outer florets, or rays, pink and white ?” 
“Clearly,” we are answered, “when the rays were first produced 
they must have been yellow like the central florets.”® But why 
must they “clearly” have been yellow? we should very much 
like to know, and it is again tantalizing in Mr. Allen to excite 
our curiosity and then tell us loftily “that this is a question 
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into which he cannot enter now: it must suffice to say that 
when the daisy’s ancestors were in the eupatory stage of devel- 
opment they had affarently all those florets yellow.”’ If we 
are told magisterially that “it must suffice,” there is no help 
for it. What we get we must accept with gratitude; neverthe- 
less, if the explanation is not so satisfactory as it might be, at 
any rate it furnishes us with another example of the rigidly 
logical process by which the conclusions arrived at in this book 
are established. Because it is conjectured at p. 38 that daisies 
apparently once had all their florets yellow, therefore we at once 
conclude at p. 39 that the rays when first produced must have 
been yellow also. Perhaps all this might be as Mr. Allen 
asserts, but what we want is the logical nexus which compels us 
to admit one statement as the legitimately reasonable deduction 
from its predecessor. What we ask for is that luminous certainty 
of which profession was made, and in no uncertain terms, in the 
Introduction. Our reasoning powers are appealed to, and what 
is the style of proof offered? We are told that apparently there 
was this, and probadb/y this was that, whence it follows clearly 
that we may guess at the foregone conclusion we want to arrive 
at. Perhaps we could not have gone through this elaborately 
logical process without the intervention of Mr. Allen's “ illumi- 
nating doctrine of evolution ;” but if we could not, it is not so 
very much to the praise of that much abused doctrine if we can 
now since its promulgation. 

But we must come back to our pedigree. What made the 
daisy’s ancestors produce a row of external florets so different 
in shape and colour from the internal ones? The answer is one 
calculated to make the daisy rise in our estimation, and shows 
that for a simple flower the daisy is very wide awake, that it 
has a keen eye to business, quite imbued, in fact, with the 
enterprising spirit of the age in which we find it living. 


Compare [says the floral genealogist, in answer to this question] 
compare the eupatory with the daisy once more, and you will see that 
the one is comparatively inconspicuous, while the other is very notice- 
able and bright coloured. The row of green tracts almost hide the 
blossoms of the eupatory ; but the large white rays make a bold and 
effective advertisement for the daisy (p. 38). 


Quite so. But this only tells us a possible use for white 
florets, it does not answer the question as to what force or 
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energy or impulse constrained the daisy to modify its floret. 
From a literary point of view the explanation is pleasing, 
especially pleasing to an advertising age like our own, since 
it tends to produce a sort of sympathetic fellow-feeling between 
ourselves and our vegetable brethren. But as an explanation, 
it does not explain. The question, Mr. Allen’s question, was 
what makes the daisy produce florets of a different shape? The 
answer is, that wen produced, they act as an advertisement. 
Does this mean that the daisy has a perception of antecedent 
and result, and is endowed with a power of modifying itself 
accordingly? IVhat is the occult power which adapts the 
daisy’s petals so that they should be pleasing in the sight of 
insects? This is the real question, and to this we get no answer. 
And as we get no answer, we may as well pass on to the last 
question which Mr. Allen undertakes to answer with reference 
to the daisy’s pedigree. Once more, Why are the outer florets 
or rays pink and white ? 


The mere flattening and lengthening of the corolla [says Mr. 
Allen, wisely but unnecessarily] would not in itself tend to alter 
the colour... . To anybody who wants to study the structure of 
the daisy without a microscope, the sunflower is quite as valuable 
and indispensable as it is to our most advanced esthetic school in 
painting and decoration. Moreover, it shows us admirably the inter- 
mediate stage, when the compound flower-head has acquired a distinct 
row of outer attractive florets. . . . The daisy, however, together with 
the chamomile, the ox-eye daisy, and many other similar composites, 
has carried the process one step further. It has coloured its rays white, 
and has even begun to tinge them with pink (p. 40). 


All these statements may be true enough, but the botanical 
puzzle we want to solve is, w/y are the florets pink? The only 
solution of this puzzle, the only explanation of the wy, is given 
in the words just quoted: “It has coloured its rays white, and 
has even begun to tinge them with pink!” No one wishes to 
deny the contidence with which this “solution” is put forward, 
but where is its luminousness and completeness? Stripped of 
its literary drapery, Mr. Allen’s solution runs thus: “Why are 
the florets in question pink?” “Don’t you know? Why, sun- 
flowers and other composites have acquired attractive outer 
florets, and daisies have made their florets pink. est ce pas?” 

And so is solved the mystery of the daisy’s pedigree. With 
this solution before us, it is unnecessary to follow the fanciful 
steps by which the descent of other botanical specimens is arrived 
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at. There is a good deal of conjecture; indeed it is hardly too 
much to say that a fertile imagination is made to respond 
briskly to every demand which is put upon it. Supposition is 


f i +] } ; actly 
employed where facts are wanting, and a little guessing easily 
supplies any missing links which may be thought useful in a 
chain of argument. We have only to “make believe,” as 


ce — } — : —— oe: ee ee vhat 
children say, and our imaginary botanizing Icads us to wha 





our new instructor considers solid results. Do you want to 
know why cleavers, or goose-grass, as it is sometimes called, 
has seeds provided with minute stiff hooks, which catch in the 
wool of sheep, and in the garments of passers by? 

We | y to suppose [rep th iealogist] that the calyx hairs 
followed with the stem hairs, and b lope lf o stiff 
prickles, in order to understand how th mechanism was first 
set up. Swpposing it once begun, in ever degree, every little 


burr . . . would be pretty sure of reaching a place where its seeds 


could live and thrive (p. 129). 


yleasant work, but 
a supposition remains a supposition until it is proved. Even 
if we make all the suppositions we are so freely asked to make, 
how does the making of these “suppositions” substantiate the 
proud boast made in the Introduction. 

» of descent with modification has reduced 
] 


Since the great princip 
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science olf hfe irom ¢ 


120s to rational or 


r, We can now answer 
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connacntiy that sucn and sucn a plant IS What 1 1s 1n Virtue OF sucn and 


such ancestral conditions (p. 2). 


Before answering, however, we must in practice make many 
suppositions—if they could be called anything but “supposi- 
tions,” Mr. Allen would certainly not employ this unsatisfac- 
tory term for them—and it is not so utterly self-evident that 
the lavish employment of imaginative supposition does reduce 
the science of life from chaos to rational order. This may have 
struck even Mr. Grant Allen himself sometimes, as when he tells 
us, for example, “ That there is no page in botanical history 
more full of genuine romance,” * than his account of the origin 
of wheat, though he no doubt intended these words to convey 
a meaning different from the one which seems the most appro- 
priate for them. 

And here we must take leave of Mr. Allen’s book, not 
without regret, because, if it is not always either logical or 
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convincing, it is entertaininely imaginative. If this were its 
only feature, if the fanciful prosopopwia of the writer were only 
the rhetorical imagery under which he found it convenient to 
popularise really established conclusions, no one would have any 
reason to carp at the particular manner in which he might 
choose to convey his information. But this is not the case. In 
attributing 

independent action of plants and their surroundings, the literary 


imagery is meant to be taken seriously. In ascribing these 


hange of form and specialization of function to the 


il A 


various modifications to the influence of surroundings, it is 
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influence. Not only is 


any higher influence ignored, but, as it has already been men- 
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which impulse admits of and renders possible the very 
L 

modifications whose history is fancifully traced without any 

reference being made to this indispensable initial energy. Sub- 

sequent modifications depend upon this impulse. Its nature is 

a problem which must underlie all others. To ignore this 


problem is merely circumnavigating a difficulty; to begin a 
sentence with “we have only to suppose,” is simply distracting 


the attention of the reader from the main, and wholly important 
question. We are promised incontrovertible conclusions, dead 
certainties, and we get prettily written, but airy and fanciful, 
speculation. Speculation is made to do duty for procf, and 
unfortunately not every one who reads for amusement, which 
shall also convey knowledge without any effort in acquiring it, 
cares to sift the rational value of those speculations which try 
to explain away casily and quictly our belief in the far- 
reaching and overruling action of an Omnipotent and Omni- 
present First Cause. 
W.. D. STRAPPINI. 





Beethoven. 


ON May 1, 1880, Vienna was all excitement aleout the un- 
veiling of a monument which had been projected ten years 
earlier, during the celebration of the centenary of Beethoven's 
birth, and which now stood finished in one of the newest 
squares. The city magnates were there in state; deputations 
had been sent from various cities in Europe to be present on 
the occasion, and the Emperor, who was prevented by illness 
from himself attending, was represented by one of the Arch- 
dukes. At a given moment the Austrian national anthem 
was sounded ; at the first notes, the coverings of the monument 
fell off, and Vienna became possessed of a fitting memorial 
of one of the greatest of her citizens. 

It would be strange if Vienna, which has produced so much 
great music, and which has unrivalled claims to being con- 
sidered the musical capital of Europe, should neglect to 
perpetuate in bronze or marble the memory of those men who, 
by creations which have become familiar over the civilized 
world, have reflected lustre on the pleasant city in which they 
chose to live. Yet in most countries such an honour is so 
commonly denied to all but those who have distinguished 
themselves in arms or statecraft, that it must be put down to 
the credit of Vienna that she has erected in conspicuous spots 
statues to Mozart, Schubert, and lastly to Beethoven. If extent 
of fame entitles to this tribute, no class of eminent men have 
claims equal to those of a great composer. How many among 
his countrymen who stand before the monument of an Austrian 
statesman or soldier, are acquainted—if he has been dead for 
fifty years—with the facts that caused his effigy to be handed 
down to posterity? How many foreigners who look upon the 
statue of Schiller even, have ever been moved by the power 
of his genius, or have more knowledge concerning him than a 
vague acquaintance with the fame that attaches to his name? 
It is otherwise with those great men who have spoken to 
mankind in the universal language. The lot of the great 
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composer is unique in this respect. He is not, like the states- 
man, fully appreciated only by the educated classes in his 
native land; nor is his reputation confined mainly to his own 
country, like those of the soldier and the poet; neither is the 
influence of his work narrowed like that of the painter (who 
also appeals to a universal taste) by the condition of being 
found in one place only at a time. The composer's appeal 
is universal, and his voice ubiquitous: and his statue therefore 
will excite a wider interest than those of the soldier or the 
statesman of his own country: though these were undoubtedly 
the more imposing figures in their day. 

It is not every eminent man of any calling, however, whose 
individuality, if minutely examined into, associates itself 
naturally with the dignity of a publig statue: and it is in this 
respect that Beethoven stands conspicuous. In the centre of 
the Vienna square, Beethoven is represented seated on a rock. 
Onc foot is thrown forward; one hand rests on the wrist of 
the other. The whole attitude is one of repose, except that 
the head, with its leonine mass of hair, is slightly turned on 
one side, as if it were the moment of inspiration. The com- 
position is heroic enough, yet scarcely idealized when we 
consider the actual facts of the man’s life and character. For 
at every period of his career we see in him a rugged simplicity, 
and a singleness of mind and purpose joined with an element 
of sublimity. As we review the track of his life, Beethoven 
appears to us like a traveller who starts upon his journey in 
the early morning of inexperience, while objects loom in- 
distinctly and slowly gather shape as the cheerless day begins 
to break. Presently some struggling rays of sunlight scatter 
the mists, and worlds of shapely possibilities arise; but as 
he eagerly ascends the mountain of fame, his ardour growing 
at every step, his energies developing under genial influences, 
a cloud begins to fall about him, and quietly to obscure every 
prospect, and at last shuts out altogether the glorious visions 
unfolding themselves at every turn. The sound of the wether- 
bell, the fall of many a noisy torrent, and the rush of the 
mountain river, remind him of the life, and colour, and beauty 
that are all around veiled from sight. For awhile he storms 
and rages, till wearied out he is forced to content himself with 
the dry knowledge that these things are, and to feed the cravings 
of his mind for the beautiful with the imagination of what he 
has once seen, and known, and felt. 

VOL. XXX. 








rob Beethoven. 


Beethoven’s earliest recollection of himself was as a child 
sitting delighted on his father’s knee, while the latter held his 
] it struck out the notes 


small hand over the key-board, and wit 


of a song he was learning. This father of his was a tenor singer 


attached to the Elector’s Court at Bonn. He was a good- 
natured good-for-nothing toper; and before long a friend 


aroused his avarice by remarking upon the aptitude for music 
that his child soon displayed. The infantile triumphs of Mozart 
in the Courts of Europe were but a few years old; and now, 
while still in his teens, he was, as a composer, enchanting those 


whom but a short time previously he had astonished as a baby- 
executant. Academies and societies were enrolling his name 
with pride upon their lists; Sovereigns were showering deco- 


rations upon the boy; and the Pope had sent for him, and 


created him a Knight of the Golden Sp Simi! 1ews Was 
told every day, and the father of Mozart was regarded as the 
most fortunate of men by every fiddler in every band in 
Europe. The idea soon developed in the mind of the eldet 
Becthoven that he too was possibly the sire of a prodigy, and 
he determined to work his treasure. The unfortunate child’s 
life now became a misery to him, and mu that had excited 


his earliest sensation of pleasure, began to fill him with disgust. 


If he was tired of his dreary exercise, and cried from sheer 


weariness, he was put standing on a chair for punishment until 
he was more tired, and glad to sit at the piano in. The 
boy was presently placed under th truction of a tenor 
singer—by name Pfeiffer—who lodged with the Beethovens ; 
and sometimes when he and the elder Beethoven came home 
jovial from the tavern of a night, they would, it is said, among 
other freaks, waken the child and place him at the piano to 
jingle through the small hours. 

A uniform unnaturalness marks Beethoven's early years. 





No childish sports—no respite but in the s hool; no b yyish 
games—his playhours all passed at the detested instrument. 
That such a training should leave behind it permanent ill- 
health is not surprising ; the wonder is that in spite of it, there 


came the musical giant that the world agrees to call t 


that has lived. It is a strange sight, the pliability of this young 
mind fitting itself, however unwillingly, to that to which it 
is compelled, gradually drawn into the world of sound, in- 


stinctively assimilating its laws and tendencies, till in the course 


of years, music becomes to it a language as natural and more 
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capable than the mother-tongue. By the time Beethoven was 
nineteen, his ease of execution, his power of reading at sight, 


and his gift of improvisation excited the lively admiration of 
the local critics. 


J have heard ; writes one of t » about this time] I have heard one 


of the greatest players on the pianoforte, the dear worthy Beethoven 





I believe we may safely estimate the artistic greatness of this 
amiable man, by the almost N ible wealth of his ideas, the 
expression peculiar to himself w which he ] , and his great 
technical skill. I should b ( lity of the great 
artist is still wanting to him I 1 \ r play on the 
pianoforte often, very often 1 for h 1 ] vays 
admired his great execution ; but Beethov 1 addition to h hed 
style, is more speaking, more signifi mo | ex n—i 
short, more for the heart; 1 an an 
allegra layer. Even the first-rate artists of this o1 h 
admirers, and all ear when he } He i ively modest, with« 
any pretensions whatever... H ¢ » m from 
the ordinary mode of touching the piano, that it appears as though he 
had intended to lay out a path for himself, in order to arrive at th 
perfection which he has now attained. 

The modesty referred to here, covered nevertheless a con- 
sciousness of power and an a ambition. Quite dissatisfied 
with his acquirements, B is privately bewailing that 
his musical education, unlike that of Mozart, had been partial 
and unsystematic. Mozart, whose example may be considered 
to have been the bane of Beethoven's childhood, stood now a 
the beacon to which his cfforts were voluntarily directed. 


Beethoven was spending secret hours in composition, but for 
want of the confidence inspired by a thorough knowledge of 
the rules of counterpoint, he could not prevail upon himself 
to confess to his work; and his cfforts were apparently so much 
time wasted. 

So passed Beethoven’s life, pent up in the little world of 
Bonn, until his twenty-second year; not a happy youth, yet 
not a fruitless one. Thirsting for a knowledge of counterpoint, 
his fortune now leads him to Vienna. It is again the story 
of the young genius going into the great world alone and 
unknown ; but the usual sequel of struggles, privation, and long- 
waiting are wanting in this history. One is struck by the 
facility with which here the doors to success fly open. We 
may find the explanation in his career at Bonn—the drudgery 
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of his boyhood, his connection with the archiepiscopal court, 
the reputation he had gained there, the friends his accomplish- 
ments had there attached to him. Max Franx, the Prince- 
Archbishop, had sent him with a pension to Vienna to study 
under Haydn, and when soon after, the wave of Revolution 
setting from France swept away the Electorate of Cologne, and 
with it Beethoven’s pension, the friendships he had made in his 
native city procured an easy entrance to the concert-rooms 
of the nobility, where his skill and his power of improvisation 
soon made him conspicuous, and where, after a course of contra- 
puntal study, he began to launch in quick succession the revised 
labours of his obscurity at Bonn, and to add the fame of a 
composer to his success as a virtuoso. Fortune smiled early 
upon him. His first works, composed according to accepted 
rules, and in a style already popularized, were listened to at 
once. By and bye his more original flights found a royal road 
to appreciation in the circle of the Prince and Princess 
Lichnowsky, a childless couple who had prevailed upon Bee- 
thoven to take up his residence in their house. The Prince 
had been the patron of Mozart, and was an excellent musician 
both theoretically and practicaily—but there was nothing very 
extraordinary in this. Chesterfield’s doctrine that “playing 
upon any musical instrument is illiberal in a gentleman,” though 
in accordance, probably, with the opinion of higher English 
society at that period, would have but ill represented German 
love for music. “If you love music,” wrote this Englishman 
to his son, “pay fiddlers to play for you, but never fiddle 
yourself.” Prince Lichnowsky did both. But perhaps the 
contempt conveyed in Chesterfield’s words for the professional 
musician was not altogether absent in Vienna. Yet over this 
difficulty too, Beethoven was triumphant as far as he was 
personally concerned. His spirit would brook no slight. The 
very physique of the man proclaimed his uncompromising 
nature. He is described as rather short, and very broad across 
the shoulders, with a lofty and broad forehead under a bushy 
head of unmanageable hair; with eyes black and bright, though 
not large; lips that protruded with a look of fierceness, and a 
remarkable breadth of jaw. His hands were much covered 
with hair, and his entire build indicated immense strength. 
This rugged figure—brusque, angular, and somewhat defiant— 
now wins our sympathy, and even then compelled respect ; 


though people laughed secretly together, as they quoted 
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instances of his pride, and told how he would hold no inter- 
course with such a one who had treated him with a condes- 
cending familiarity, or how he had bought a horse because 
Lichnowsky had offered to lend him one; or how restive he 
was under what he called the grandmotherly care of the 
Princess, who would have liked to keep him under a glass 
case. 

Beethoven was twenty-eight years of age when the blight 
that was to darken his life began to gather. The first allusions 
to his deafness occur in some letters to an old friend dated about 
two years after its first appearance. How sore he is upon the 
subject may be seen from his entreaties that the matter may be 
kept a profound secret from every one, and we may, by the 
assistance of these letters, depict for ourselves the first anxiety, 
the sickening fear, the alternations of hope, the growing despair, 
and the thoughts of suicide he endured, before the idea of 
resignation became bearable. ‘You can scarcely believe,” he 
writes, “ what a sad and dreary life mine has been for the last 
two years: my defective hearing everywhere pursuing me like a 
spectre, making me fly from every one, and appear a misan- 
thrope, and yet no one is in reality less so.” The pleasures of 
society, of the theatre, of country sights and sounds, are all 
poisoned for him. Prince Lichnowsky’s house is rendered 
unbearable by his imagination, prolific of fancied slights. Even 
the companions of his early youth are not free from his 
suspicions. 

You can scarcely realize [writes one of these] the indescribable 
impression made upon Beethoven by the loss of his hearing. Imagine, 
with his excitable temperament, the feeling of unhappiness added to 
reserve, distrust of his best friends, and indecision in many things. In 
general, intercourse with him is a positive exertion, in which it is 
impossible to feel entirely at one’s ease ; the occasions on which his old 
nature shows itself are few indeed. 

There is plenty of evidence of this kind to show the 
change that came over the character of Beethoven from this 
date. The consciousness of the impression he was producing 
upon his friends, called forth that famous document addressed 
to his brothers which is generally known as “ Beethoven’s 
will.” “O ye,” he cries out, “who think me to be hostile, 
morose, and misanthropical, how unjust you are, and how little 
you know the secret cause of what appears thus to you.” Such 
qualities he declares to be the reverse of his nature, the evil 
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solitude ; and he then proceeds to make 


which had long been patent to every one, 


ined to be locked up in his 


CCp- 

to isolate 

I resolved 

led, by the 

1 yet I found 

for I am deaf!” 
which ought to 
a sense which I 
indeed, that few 
cive me, 


vuld SO 


I 


bitterly reflects that he must now choose patience for his 
5 , and that he is too young to be constrained to become a 
philosopher. 
O Providence [he exclaims!, vouchsafe me one day of pure felicity ! 
] 


How long hay eel rr 1 fron 1¢ olad echo of true joy! 


When, O my God! w ll I again feel it in the temple of nature 


and of man? Never? Ah, that would be too hard! 


This was the great turning-point of Becthoven’s life. Beethoven 
the zriéueso, the prized of society, the brilliant zzprovisatore, 
gradually fades from view. Henceforth it is Beethoven the 
composer who claims our ‘ntion ; Beethoven the abstracted, 
and the slovenly, struggling in the solitude of his own mind with 
thoughts and emotions that now vibrate through the world. 

The lover of Beethoven's music will loiter over passages in 
his letters that throw light upon his tastes and mental tenden- 
cies. How suggestive of his harmony is the picture of himself 
presented here. 

When you visit the ancient ruins, do not forget that Beethoven has 
often lingered there ; when you stray through the silent pine-forests, do 
not forget that Beethoven often wrote poetry there, or, as it is termed, 


composed. 
Or, again, take this passage : 


How happy you are to get away so soon to the country. I cannot 
enjoy this luxury till the 8th. I look forward to it with the delight of 
a child. What happiness I shall feel in wandering among groves and 
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and plants and rocks. No man on earth can 


We seem to hear the opening strains of the Pastoral 


swan r — ler wOreccive he fract ladnecc 
Symphony so compictely Cxpressive of the fresh giaaness of 


norning, the rush of streams, the sparkling of cool 


early 
meadows, the rapture of birds, and the unfolding of summer 
flowers. 

Now, as the day advances with growing heat, langour asserts 
herself, and with slow motion pauses ever and again, to listen to 
the distant cuckoo, or the nightingale’s solitary trill. 

But soon, brisk and vivid, appears the human element. It is 
some country gathering. The spirit of mirth is rampant, and 
dodges in and about, now flickering in the village music 
quaintly discordant, now restrained in the tramp of dancing 
fect, now madly uproarious. But chilly through the merriment 
rushes the premonition of a storm. In the wild excitement the 
rumbling thunder is unnoticed, till its nearer rolling scatters the 
dance, and spreads dismay among the peasantry fleecing to 
shelter. We are alone once more with nature, now livid and 
ominous. Who is not awe-struck by those trembling pauses 
between the lightning and the crashing peals of thunder, or 
relieved by the angry downpour of rain? That summer storm 
is as short as it is terrible. Before we are aware that it has 
spent its fury, with a thrill of delight we feel returning sunshine 
creep with a widening scope over the drenched earth, as if in 
mockery of the retreating thunder. With a freshened life all 
things are revived ; the song of birds again fills the air; the 
peasantry pour forth from their retreats, and the sobered joy of 
man mingles with the voice of nature, in strains of heavenly 
praise. 

It has been brought as a charge against Beethoven that, in 
endeavouring to express definite ideas by music, however 
comprchensive those ideas might be, he has carried his art out 
of its legitimate sphere. The objection is based upon the theory 
that, music being the language of the emotions, one of its most 
valuable peculiarities lies in its universal power of appeal, 
limited by no national difference of language, and capable, by 
means of its ethereal quality, of shaping itself variously in the 
same moment, according to the emotional complexion of each 
listener ; but that Beethoven, in seeking to convey ideas of rural 
life by one symphony, of the career of a hero by a second, of a 
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battle by a third, has abridged that indefiniteness which is one of 
the secrets of the universal power of music. If it be fair to lay 
to the charge of Beethoven all the actual and possible abuses 
which have resulted or may yet result from the precedent he 
sanctioned by sometimes linking his music to descriptive titles, 
some force may be allowed to the criticism. But what that is 
noble or useful in art or nature could sustain such a test? It is 
perfectly true that, in less skilful or less scrupulous hands, such 
a practice might be considered to warrant mere mechanical 
mimicry. But Beethoven cannot be accused of having sinned in 
this respect. He confides to us his idea, and then kindles within 
us the emotion to which the idea might give rise. If we subject 
ourselves to his guidance to the full extent of his demand, we 
are held at most by the silkiest of chains. For Beethoven deals 
with principles, not with objects; with generalities, not par- 
ticulars; with rural life in the abstract, for instance; witk 
variously contrasted shades of entreaty and refusal; or with 
the ideas of parting, absence, and return ; with ideas, that is to 
say, more universally familiar, and consequently more universat 
in their appeal, than music itself. The images that arise in our 
minds as we listen—if such do arise—are our own ; drawn from 
our individual experience or imagination, and will probably 
differ from those of our neighbour. Even where Beethover 
has availed himself of the natural or artificial sounds furnished 
by his subject—such as the note of the cuckoo, the roar of 
thunder, and the village pipes in the Pastoral Symphony—he 
has only made use of such direct transcriptions from the life as 
were in themselves musical, and consequently the connoisseur, 
impatient of all restraint, need not, even here, be hampered in 
his efforts after complete freedom of interpretation. 

In wedding his Third and Sixth Symphonies to descriptive 
titles, Beethoven himself avowed the significance of his work. 
Elsewhere, when he has not himself christened his music, it has 
often been christened for him, and there is always an intensity 
and a pregnancy of meaning about it that prompts one te 
describe its impression by a verbal description of one kind or 
another. Such intensity was the outcome of that combination 
of accidents and natural bent which, hemming him in all round, 
brought pressure from every quarter to force him into artistic 
expression. To this nature and his early training induced him ; 
to this his deafness and his isolation impelled him. Beethoven 
stands alone among modern composers in his all-absorption ia 
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his art. Think of Handel, varying his labours with social 
pleasures ; think of Mozart, struggling with poverty it is true, 
but happy in his home ; think of Haydn, living in elegant ease, 
in a genial social atmosphere, full of regard for externals, careful 
to be nicely dressed, particular about the quality of the paper 
upon which he wrote, incapable of inspiration if the ring that a 
prince had given him did not glisten on his hand ; and then 
picture Beethoven, solitary even in his enjoyment in the pine 
forests, or among pastoral scenes ; or better still, behold him in 
his every-day life in that bachelor home in Vienna, in which 
confusion is the reigning spirit. All about his room are piles of 
books and manuscripts in complete disorder ; on a chair are the 
remains of breakfast, and a layer of dust is upon everything. 
Beethoven himself, all unkempt, is elaborating a score ; his coat 
is out at elbows, and he has been working thus since daybreak 
with scarce an interval for breakfast. At three o'clock he will 
dress and repair to the “Swan,” where he will dine alone, and 
then take a solitary ramble through the streets, or about the 
environs of Vienna—somctimes assisting the current of his 
thoughts by a discordant growling, sometimes pulling out his 
note-book to catch a straying fancy in its passage towards 
oblivion. His walk is continued until sunset, when, returning 
home, he will thunder at his piano to unburden himself of the 
chaotic thoughts which it shall be the business of to-morrow 
and many a succeeding morning to mould by patient labour 
into shape. The man’s whole being was poured into his music. 
His music is the expression of his delight in nature, of his 
political sympathies, of his loves, his humours, his dreams, and 
his longings. Here lies the chief explanation of that speaking 
quality in Beethoven’s music that moves us to define its effects, 
even where he himself has not revealed the source of his inspira- 
tion. Now, as in the Sonata in E flat major, we have a work 
imbued with the essence of comedy; we are listening to a 
dialogue full of odd petulance, and comical abruptness, and 
playful badinage. To the popular mind the Sonata in C sharp 
minor is said to be suggestive of moonlight, and no more apt 
description can be given of the opening adagio, with its liquid 
solemnity, its slowly-changing harmonies melting into one 
another ; the a/legretto, like a network of agitated shadows, or 
the prankishness of sprites frisking among ferns and brambles ; 
the presto, full of the alternate gustiness and sighing of a 





soft wind. 
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In the Sonata Pathéctique we may hear, if we like, the 
history of a sorrow; first in the stage of profound gloom ; then 
with an uncontrollable cry, anguish vents itself with irre- 
pressible volubility, now imploring, now importunate, now 
plaintive, now despairing ; and now quite wearied, relapses into 
sudden moodiness, only to break out in new varieties of breath- 
less mental agony, and winding up at last with a climax of 
appeal that must reach to Heaven itself. Then follows the 
adagio, unearthly in its soothingness, thrilling both by contrast 
with what has gone before, and by its own tender beauty. Then 
comes the final a//egro, a new and calmer phase of suffering ; 
life, as it were, renewed by hope, but saddened by remembrance. 

Beethoven’s letters help us to imagine something of the tone 
that coloured his music. We find in them phrases and narratives 
of incidents that are quite in accordance with the outward 
peculiarities—the roughness, the habit of suspicion, and the 
general air of grotesqueness—which were the superficial features 
of his character. But we find there, too, brought out in bolder 
relief than any of these qualities, a disinterested and complete 
devotion to his art, and the extraordinary kindliness of heart so 
often allied to uninviting exteriors. Before the age of thirty, 
Beethoven does not appear to have been ever seriously in love ; 
and his first unmistakeable experience of the tender passion only 
occured some two years after he had become deaf. He writes 
to his friend Wegeler in the year 1800: 


I am now leading a somewhat more agreeable life. ‘This change has 
been wrought by a lovely fascinating girl who loves me, and whom I 
love, . . . and it is the first time I ever felt marriage could make me 
happy. Uuluckily she is not in my rank of life, and indeed at this 
moment I can marry no one; I must first bestir myself actively in the 
world. Had it not been for my deafness, I would have travelled half 
round the globe ere now, and this I must still do. For me there is no 
pleasure so great as to promote and pursue my art. 

The fascinating girl here referred to was long believed to 
have been the Countess Giulietta Guicciardi. She it was who 
was generally supposed to have been the inspiration of Bee- 
thoven’s music to “ Adelaida,” and to her the Sonata in C sharp 
minor was certainly dedicated. But that it was she who 
inspired his passion has been disputed in recent years, like 
some other incidents formerly narrated of Beethoven; and it 
is impossible any longer to assert with confidence who was the 
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object of Beethoven’s adoration at this time. Beethoven's 
letters, however, both to his friends and to the beloved one 
herself, prove beyond doubt, that he was violently enamoured 
at this period. Those addressed to the fair unknown are 
impassioned, poetically vague, and full of an ardent longing 
after something most desirable but supremely difficult. One 
of them begins: 


Good morning! Even before I rise, my thoughts throng to you, 
my immortal beloved! Sometimes full of joy, and yet again sad, 
waiting to see whether fate will hear us. I must live wholly with you, 
or not at all. Indeed, I have resolved to wander far from you till the 
moment arrives when I can fly into your arms, and feel that they are 
my home, and send forth my soul in unison with yours into the realm 


of spirits. Alas! it must be so! You will take courage, for you know 
my fidelity. Never can another take possession of my heart—never, 
never! Oh, heavens! why must I fly from her I so fondly love? 


And yet my existence in W was as miserable as here. Your love 





made me the most happy, and yet most unhappy of men. At my age, 
life requires a uniform equality; can this be found in our mutual 
relations? My angel! I have this moment heard that the post goes 
every day, so I must conclude, that you may get this letter the sooner. 
Be calm! for we can only obtain our object of living together by the 
calm contemplation of our existence. Continue to love me. Yesterday, 
to-day, what longings for you, what tears for you! for you! for you! 
my life! my all! Farewell! oh, love me for ever! and never doubt the 
faithful heart of your lover, 


Ever thine. 
Ever mine. 
Ever each other’s. 


The fates were not propitious however. Within a year Giulietta 
Guicciardi was married to the Count Gallenburg, and _ his 
“immortal beloved,” whoever she may have been,’remained to 
Beethoven a mere abstraction. 

Less romantic, but not less interesting, by reason of the 
light it throws upon the tendency of Beethoven’s nature to find 
in musical expression the truest vent to his feelings, was the 
fancy awakened in him some ten years later by Bettina 
Brentano. His letters to her extend over some years; he 
always subscribes himself her friend, her brother. Referring to 
her approaching marriage, he wishes her every felicity that 


marriage can bestow. His habit of ruminating is betrayed by 
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the way in which he reminds her years afterwards of slight 
incidents that probably were remembered only by himself. 


How precious to me were the few days when we talked together, 
or I should rather say corresponded! I have carefully preserved the 
little notes with your clever, charming, most charming answers. So I 
have to thank my defective hearing for the greater part of our fugitive 
intercourse being written down. 


And again, some months later : 


What thoughts rushed into my mind when I first saw you in the 
Observatory during a refreshing May shower, so fertilizing to me also. 
The most beautiful themes stole from your eyes into my heart, which 
shall enchant the world when Beethoven no longer directs. 


Indeed, with Beethoven music was the one outlet to every 
emotion. Not that his mind was reconciled to the idea of 
bachelorhood, any more than to the other deficiencies of his lot. 
A stray paper was found among his manuscripts after his death 
bearing the following words written apparently in meditation : 
“Love alone, yes! love alone can make your life happier. 
Oh, God! grant that I may at last find her who can strengthen 
me in virtue, whom I can legitimately call my own. On the 
27th of July, when she drove past me in Baden, she seemed to 
gaze at me.” And his consciousness of a void in his life is 
occasionally shown by chance phrases in his letters. “ Remember 
me to your wife,” he writes to his former pupil, Ferdinand Ries, 
“T, alas! have none. One alone I wished to possess, but never 
shall I call her mine.” 

Beethoven’s life was not to end, however, without en- 
countering an object upon which to expend the activity of 
his affectionate nature; and it may be doubted whether the 
occasion was not oftener a disturbance than a stimulus to his 
genius. “I have the sweet consolation,” he writes to Ferdinand 
Ries in the year 1815, “of having rescued a poor innocent child 
from the hands of an unworthy mother.” This was his nephew 
Carl; who by his father’s death had lately fallen to Beethoven’s 
guardianship. The care of this boy gave a new interest to his 
outward life, though it made him at the same time more keenly 
sensible of the disorder that reigned in his bachelor household. 
His correspondence for the last ten years of his life is chiefly 
connected with this nephew. The borderland of the sublime 
is almost overstepped in the spectacle of a man whose domain 
was the ideal world, descending with a comical perplexity to 
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consider “how many pairs of stockings, trowsers, shoes, and 
drawers are required, and how many yards of kerseymere 
to make a pair of trowsers for my tall nephew.” But in fact 
the history of the connexion is not a little pathetic. We 
can trace through Beethoven’s letters a feverish anxiety to guard 
the boy from contamination by intercourse with his infamous 
mother; the forebodings with which he observes the root of 
bitterness that this woman succeeds in implanting in the boy’s 
heart at every permitted interview ; and how eagerly he notes 
each fancied sign of a good disposition. 


It touched me exceedingly [Beethoven writes to Carl’s school- 
master] to find him so susceptible as to his honour. Before we left 
your house, I gave him some hints on his want of industry, and while 
walking together in a graver mood than usual, he pressed my hand 
vehemently, but met with no response from me. At dinner he eat 
scarcely anything, and said that he felt very melancholy, the cause of 
which I could not extract from him. At last in the course of our walk, 
he owned that he was vexed because he had not been so industrious as 
usual. I said what I ought on the subject, but in a kinder manner 
than before. This, however, proves a certain delicacy of feeling, and 
such traits lead me to augur all that is good. 


Every worldly hope and ambition of Beethoven began now 
to centre upon this boy. In his nephew he dreamed of estab- 
lishing a new monument to his own name; and so robust was 
this vision that it withstood for long the evidence supplied by» 
Carl’s developing character, that meanness, deceit, and base 
desires were all-powerful there. All Carl’s shortcomings are put 
down to mere thoughtlessness ; and Beethoven strives to assure 
himself that his nephew has not a bad disposition, and far less 
a bad heart. “Continue to love me, my dear boy,” he writes, 
“if I ever cause you pain it is not from a wish to grieve you, 
but for your eventual benefit. I now conclude. I embrace you 
cordially. All I wish is that you should be loving, industrious, 
and upright. Write to me, my dear son.” 

But the “dear son” would neither write to nor visit Bee- 
thoven when he could help it. The hopeless selfishness of Carl 
could not but force itself sometimes upon the lonely old man. 
“My continued solitude,” writes Beethoven, after upbraiding 
the youth, “only still further enfeebles me, and really my 
weakness often amounts to a swoon. Oh! do not further grieve 
me, for the scythe of death will grant me no long delay.” Carl 
is presently expelled the University on account of immorality, 
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but he has only to make a sign of penitence to meet with the 


following response. 


My dear son, say no more! Only come to my arms, not one harsh 
word shall you hear! For God’s sake do not bring misery on your own 
head. You shall be received as lovingly as ever. We can discuss in a 
friendly manner what is to be done and settled as to the future. I 
pledge my word of honour you shall meet with no reproaches from me, 
which indeed could no longer avail. You need expect only the most 
affectionate care and assistance from me! Only come! Come to the 


faithful heart of your father. 
BEETHOVEN. 


Within less than a year this precious youth failed in an 
endeavour to take his own worthless life; and, upon his 
recovery, being ordered by the police go quit Vienna, he was 
accompanied by Beethoven, broken in health and pride, to the 
place of his retreat; but so little gratitude did the old man 
elicit that when upon their return to Vienna a few weeks later, 
Beethoven, whose malady had been aggravated by the journey, 
despatched his nephew for a physician, Carl, transferring his 
mission to a porter, who presently went his way and forgot the 
errand, betook himself to his former haunts; left his father 
prostrate in mortal sickness, and was seen by him no more. 

From beginning to end there is a consistent perversity about 
the outer life of Beethoven. No filial reponse is called out by 
his parental tenderness. He is a celebate with a heart most 
capable of love. Ruling the world of sound with a more 


powerful sway as years advance, his hearing dwindles with 


increasing age, until the fullest swell of an orchestra is no more 
to him than the movement of innumerable bows, and a straining 
of necks and eyes, and gestures of wild delight on the part of an 
audience, the only manifestations of thundering applause. The 
unbounded fame he enjoyed, he did not value. Affluence would 
have been welcome; but his fame brought him little more 
than empty honours, with which he had scarce patience. His 
career is one huge discordancy till we remember how this 
general unfitness of things caused him to fly out of himself, 
into a world where in finding expression his soul found relief. 
Whatever else might fail, this resource was true to him to the 
end. Advancing years brought with them a larger fulness of 
power, and awakened new and stranger echoes in his teeming 
brain. For him these echoes were never to be embodied in 
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sound. It is hard to understand the absorption that could be 


produced by music imagined and even realized—but never 


heard. Yet listen to Beethoven’s latest confessions : 


Nothing can be more sublime than to draw nearer to the Godhead 
than other men, and to diffuse here on earth these godlike rays among 
mortals. I feel as if I had written scarcely more than a few notes 
of music. 

Such words startle us into a recollection of how in the silence 
and mortification of the monastic life, Harmony was born and 
bred. Surely that pure science, developed to its fullest per- 
fection, could have found no abode more consonant with its 
earliest traditions than the soul of the solitary Beethoven: poor, 


chaste, and obedient to his lofty call. 
R. B. S. KNOWLES. 











‘“ Thermidor, An Il.” 








A TRUE STORY. 








Bow of staff and musket on the sturdy door of oak— 

Lightly, from the casement leaning, laughed she as in joke. 

‘“ Bring the priest, the traitor just escaped us through thy 
door— 

Bring him! We demand it by the sacred tricolor ! 

His surrender wait we here, a score of doughty men— 


In the name of the Republic, yield him, citoyenne!” 


Blossom off the trellis, careless, she began to nip, 

From the casement leaning with her finger on her lip. 

“My little children lie asleep—speak lower, citizens ! 

My husband’s at the market—this morning passed he 
hence. 

By the laws of the Repubiic, till he return, I swear 

I will only open to you at bidding of the Mayor. 

Only the Mayor can bid a wife unbar her husband’s 
door— 

Fetch him! I demand it by the sacred tricolor !” 


Gendarme on the left hand posted, gendarme on the 
right— 

All the house they ringed, no corner spared they out of 
sight. 

Only the trellis roses about the casement creeping 

Saw why she prayed so long a prayer beside the children 
sleeping. 


Rap of staff municipal, Mayor and two-score men— 
“In the name of the Republic, open, citoyenne !” 
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Lightly to the threshold stepping, peeped she as in jest, 

One hand on the bolt, one pinning rosebuds at her breast. 

“Search my house—and after, tell me where was my 
offence ! 

But, lest my little children wake, tread softly, citizens.” 


Tramped they, stamped they, hither, thither, up and 
down the stair—- 

Smiling, at her glass, she stuck a red rose in her hair. 

“Where's the priest, the spy, the traitor? All our score 
of men 

Marked him enter as they chased him. Yield him, 
citoyenne!” 


Idly, from the rose’s stem, a thorn she stayed to strip, 

And tendered them her keys with her finger on her lip. 

Back and forth, and there and here, on every side they 
stepped, 

All round and round again, where her little children slept. 


Storm of oaths municipal, rage of men and Mayor— 





«“ The knave, the scoundrel—curse him !—has found some 
safer lair.” 

Leisurely on tip of toe she ushered them away, 

Little gay malicious curtsey dropped them as in play, 

Laughed to hear them rate and cuff the baffled sentinel, 

Lightly, from the lattice leaning, nodded them farewell. 


Only the trellis roses all round the casement meeting 

Could feel her fingers tremble and hear her heart’s loud 
beating. 

Only the roses watched her, behind the bolted door, 

Mattress and little children lift softly to the floor— 

“The road is clear, good Father—God and the Saints 
thee keep! 

The rebels hence have wended—and still the children 
sleep.” MAY PROBYN. 
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Ancient Tides. 


ABOUT two years ago a lecture was delivered at Birmingham 
which excited a good deal of attention, not only on account 
of the ability of its author and his official position, but also 
on account of the novel and startling conclusions which he 
drew,—conclusions not new to astronomers, but probably 
surprising enough to the miscellaneous audience whom he 
addressed. It was apparently an inaugural lecture, having 
been read on the occasion of the opening of a “new and very 
beautiful kall.” Eminently popular in its structure, rhetorical 
and imaginative in its language, it still appealed to a circle 
much wider than those who were actually present in the Hall of 
the “ Midland Institute ;” and conveying, as it did, a challenge 
to an important and once dominant school of geologists, it 
attracted the notice of leading men in the scientific world. 

Professor Ball, the writer of the lecture, begins by explaining 
why he chose a poetical title, “ A Glimpse through the Corridors 
of Time,” and states that it was because he desired to appeal to 
the imagination as well as to the reason of those who heard him. 
He comes, however, from a country where poetry and rhetoric 
find their congenial home, and a little infusion of these elements 
into a lecture delivered before the practical and prosaic people 
of Birmingham, could not but be to the advantage of the latter. 

It may be considered as being in great measure a translation 
into popular language of the researches of a great mathema- 
tician, Mr. G. H. Darwin, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and son of the celebrated naturalist: but it contains matter for 
which he is not responsible, and with which he does not wholly 
concur. 

The theory advanced in the lecture may be stated as 
follows: It is the almost universal opinion of modern astro- 


1 4 Glimpse through the Corridors of Time. Lecture delivered at the Midland 
Institute, Birmingham, Oct. 24, 1881. By Professor Ball, Astronomer Royal of 
Treland. 
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nomers that the time taken by the earth to accomplish a 
revolution round its axis—once believed to be absolutely 
constant—is gradually but steadily increasing, and that this is 
owing to the action of the tides. 

At present “the effect of the tides in changing the length of 
the day,” says Professor Ball, “is very small. A day now is 
not appreciably longer than a day one hundred years ago. Even 
in a thousand years the change in the length of the day is only a 
fraction of a second. But the importance arises from the fact 
that the change, slow though it is, lies always in one direction. 
The day is continually increasing. In millions of years the 
accumulated effect becomes not only appreciable, but even of 
startling magnitude.” 

Now as the earth has in all probability existed for many 
millions of years, even if the rate at which the length of the day 
has been since increasing had been always uniform throughout, 
still the primaeval day would have been much shorter (owing to 
the more rapid revolution of the earth on its axis) than what we 
now experience. We might easily imagine it to have consisted 
of twelve or fourteen hours, instead of the twenty-four hours of 
modern times. 

But the supposition I have just been making is evidently 
based on an understatement of the case. To make this clear 
let us assume that, at a certain very remote epoch, the duration 
of the day was twelve hours, exactly the half of what it is now; 
then, since there are two tides in every lunar day (about one 
hour longer than the solar day), at the supposed date there 
would have been four tides in every twenty-four or twenty-five 
hours ; so that the action of the tides in retarding the revolution 
of the earth would have been very much greater—four times, in 
fact, than is now the case. Consequently, the retarding action 
being so much greater, less time would be required to’ effect the 
change, and the remote epoch we have been considering was not 
so distant as we had assumed it. 

But we may easily go onwards, and may argue that if the 
epoch when the earth revolved in twelve hours be not so 
extremely remote as we at first suggested, then there may have 
been another time much further back, yet still not by any 
means imaginary, when the revolution of the earth was accom- 
plished in six hours, and if so, then there were eight tides in 
every twenty-five hours. And thus we get a far greater tidal 
action than we have even now been supposing; and in conse- 
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quence of that we have a more powerful break applied (if I may 
use such an expression) to the diurnal revolution of the earth, se 
that we fairly infer, as before, from the forces at work having 
been more potent, that less time was required to accomplish the 
results; that is to say, the date when (for instance) the earth 
revolved in half the time it does at present, is still less remote 
than, from the previous step in our investigation, we had 
concluded it to be. 

But even then, that is not all. Our lecturer tells us: “The 
change in the length of the day must involve a corresponding 
change in the motion of the moon.” “If the moon acts on the 
earth and retards the rotation of the earth [2.e., by causing the 
tides], so, conversely, does the earth act upon the moon. The 
earth is tormented by the moon, so it strives to drive away its 
persecutor.” He is of course using popular phraseology, in order 
to make himself casily understood. What he intends, however, 
to convey to the minds of his hearers or readers is that, owing to 
the reaction of the earth, the distance of the moon is gradually 
increasing, and always has been so: at present the increase is 
inappreciable, though in the lapse of vast periods of time it 
would become a perfectly appreciable quantity. And in the 
long past ages, when the action of the tides was so very much 
beyond what we now know it to be, the moon increased her 
distance from the earth at a more rapid rate ; in other words, 
the primeval moon was considerably nearer to the earth than 
the moon of to-day, and if so, besides the fact of the tides being 
more frequent, as we have already seen, they were much higher. 
As Professor Ball says (further on in his lecture): “To express 
the relation accurately, we say that the efficiency of the moon in 
producing tides varies inversely as the cube of its distance.” 
Thus we see that if the tides were not only more frequent, but 
greater in themselves than anything we witness in modern days, 
their action in retarding the revolution of the earth must have 
surpassed anything we have hitherto calculated, and we infer, as 
before, that even less time was required to produce the results; 
that the ages that have elapsed since the day was so short, vast 
as they are compared with all modern computations of time, are 
less than we had anticipated, and that the date of that period is 
brought nearer than it was by all the former steps in our 
process. 

Thus far we have been treading on sure ground; if we can 
trust modern astronomers at all, “if,” as our lecturer says, “we 
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can believe anything of mathematics, anything of dynamics,” we 
can have little doubt of the results we have just arrived at. 
Professor Ball now introduces us to some speculations of his 
own, highly probable, but not pretending to anything like 
certainty. On one other point, however, he tells us, we have 
a hint from dynamics. The earth could never have revolved on 
its axis in less than three hours without the centrifugal forces, 
which weuld then act so powerfully, causing a rupture. A certain 
rupture, as we shall see, did, he believes, take place, but the 
main body of the earth held together. “It is therefore 
impossible for us to suppose a day much shorter than three 
hours.” 

He proceeds, however, to speculate on the date of the great 
erisis to which he is going to call attention ; he cannot of course 
fix it accurately, or even with any approach to accuracy, but he 
takes it as having been more than 50,000,000 years ago. He 
supposes that at that period the birth of the moon had not 
taken place; that the carth, as no doubt was the case, was a 





viscous, half-molten mass, in which there was as yet no organic 
life, in which there was not indeed any firm solid land, or any 
water ; which, instead of the atmosphere we now have, was 
surrounded by a dense mass of vapours, where, perhaps, all the 
eceans of the later earth were suspended as ciouds, which, 
however, in the absence of all lunar tides (for there was then 
no moon), “was disturbed by the solar tides and by the solar 
tides alone.” 

These, he adds, were very small, as they are at present. 
But, notwithstanding this, he holds that, in the semi-liquid 
state in which the carth then was, they were quite sufficient to 
cause such repeated oscillations in its matter as to end in 
separating a portion of it from the rest; and then “one 
portion consolidated to form our present earth, the other 
portion consolidated to form the moon.” Both these masses 
were, if not actually molten, in a hot, soft, semi-viscous con- 
dition. The irregular shape resulting from the separation of so 
jarge a part of the parent body would not last long; the 
mutual attraction of the particles would draw the mass together, 
and both the carth and the moon would acquire the spheroidal 
or nearly spheroidal form which they have long since attained. 

Under the circumstances we have just been contemplating 
the moon would revolve round the earth at first in about three 





hours, and quite close to its parent. Professor Ball tell us—and 
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it is quite obvious—that “this state of things formed what is 
known as unstable dynamical equilibrium. It could not last. 
Either the moon must fall back again on the earth, and be 
re-absorbed into its mass, or the moon must commence to 
move away from the earth.” 

He compares this state of instability to a needle balanced on 
its point. We do not know what decided it, but the moon went 
on its course, and gradually receded from the earth, having a 
longer and longer period of rotation about it, until it reached its 
present one, which gives us a month of 656 hours, or, to 
state it more accurately, twenty-seven days, seven hours, 
forty-three minutes, this being the siderea/ month (not the 
month as calculated from ore new moon to another, which, 
owing to certain obvious astronomical reasons, is longer, and 
amounts to about twenty-nine and a half days). But many 
millions of years, as we have already seen, elapsed before this 
period of rotation was reached; when the moon was much 
nearer she revolved round the earth much more rapidly, and, 
for the reasons explained above, the earth herself revolved with 
much greater velocity round her own axis. Professor Ball takes, 
for example, a time when the moon was at one-sixth of its 
present distance, about 40,000 miles away. He says this time 
may have been earlier than when the eozoon lived, though it 
may have been later; but what he desires to point out is, “that 
when the moon was only 40,000 miles away, we had in the moon 
a geological engine of transcendent power.” He calculates that 
if the oceans were in existence then, the tides raised must have 
been 216 times as great as they are at the present day ; and if 
Birmingham had been built, every house would have been 
covered at high water, and nothing left visible but the tops of 
a few chimneys, so far inland would the tide have flowed ; but 
at low water, on the contrary, the Straits of Dover would have 
been drained, and perhaps the Irish Channel itself would also 
have been left dry. Such tremendous tides, he maintains, must 
have constituted “an engine of terrific power to aid in the great 
work of geology.” Before, however, touching on this momentous 
question of geological action, I may observe that our lecturer 
proceeds to speculate on the future. He states, and doubtless 
with truth, that in the distant ages to come the moon will 
retreat further and further, and the earth will revolve more 
slowly, so that, millions of years hence, the rotation of the 
earth on its axis will take place in the same time as the 
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revolution of the moon, and as this latter now turns the same 
face, or nearly the same face, always towards us, so the earth 
will constantly turn the same region towards the moon. On 
one side of the earth the moon will never set, on the other it will 
never be visible at all. He calculates the length of this mighty 
day—day and month combined—at 14co hours, which would be 
about 58 of our present days. Under such circumstances there 
would be no more lunar tides ; but the solar tide, smaller though 
it be by far, would still tell upon the earth, and gradually by 
very slight degrees retard yet more its motion round its own 
axis ; and then would come to pass the curious phenomenon of 
our satellite revolving round its primary in /ess time than the 
latter takes for its own diurnal rotation. We are reminded that 
this is the case with one of the minute satellites of the planet 
Mars, and perhaps owing to the same cause. 

We need not, however, discuss these questions of a remote 





future, which may never come to pass, at any greater length; they 
may well be dismissed. What is really interesting is to resume 
our retrospect of the ancient ages, and to see whether any lesson 
can be learnt. We may remark on the widely different history 
of the earth and the moon since the time that they separated, 
and the child departed from its parent. The earth at some 
period of its career became a globe, in which the water was 
divided from the land, and in which organic life in vast 
abundance found an abiding home. The moon, perhaps because 
it carried away with it no portion of the dense volume of 
vapours surrounding the primzval earth, became a hard rigid 
mass without water and without air, as it now appears. Before, 
however, it became this, and when it was still in a partially fluid 
or viscous condition, the earth produced very great tides in it, 
raising a wave “perhaps of molten lava,” such as “would tear 
over the surface with terrific power;” but at length this ceased, 
when the moon always presented the same side fo the earth. 
Indeed, it is to the action of the ancient tides that the lecturer, 
following in this respect the authority of Helmholtz, attributes. 
this last-mentioned attitude of the moon towards the primary 
around which it circulates. 

Now it has been already explained that one of the points 
which rendered the lecture so interesting was the question it 
raised as to the opinions of a certain very important school 
of geologists. Astronomers will differ about the first birth of 
the moon, its date and circumstances, but they will not find 
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anything in Professar Ball’s speculations which really upsets any 
important conclusions they have otherwise reached. They have 
perhaps undervalued the force of the ancient tides, yet, for other 
and independent reasons, they have protested against the suppo- 
sition of an unlimited, and, so to speak, infinite lapse of time 
during the earth’s early history. 

The Uniformitarian school of geology, of which the late Sir 
Charles Lyell was the able and successful leader, and which for 
some time seemed to carry all before it, held that, without 
denying the possibility of some cataclysms or convulsions in 
past ages, the agencies now at work upon the face of the earth 
were quite sufficient to account for all geological phenomena. 
But for this they postulated a lapse of time to which no definite 
limit should be applied. The mathematicians and astronomers, 
having reasons for believing that the earth could not have been 
so old as the geologists demanded, begged of the latter “to 
hurry up their phenomena.” 

To this the geologists appear to have demurred, and so a 
certain difference of opinion came to exist between the followers 
of these two great branches of science—those who investigated 
the heavens and those who examined the earth. Professor Ball, 
however, offers the theory of the primzeval tides as a means of 
bridging over the difference. To quote once more his own 
expressions, “The new and stupendous tidal grinding-engine 
has been suggested. With this powerful aid the geologists can 
get through their work in a reasonable period of time, and the 
geologists and mathematicians may be reconciled.” 

The lecture was published in the columns of the scientific 
paper, ature, and was soon followed by a discussion in which 
several eminent men took part, addressing their communications 
to the same journal. Geologists differed in opinion. Mr. Huxley 
stated that so far as his knowledge extended, the extreme 
“Uniformitarianism” which Professor Ball attacked had long 
been as much “a creed outworn” as “ Plutonism” or “ Neptun- 
ism.” A somewhat formidable opponent to Professor Ball 
appeared in the person of an American geologist, Professor 
Newberry, who gave an opinion that the Atlantic coast of 
North America bears conclusive testimony against any such 
tidal action as was supposed by the author of the lecture. He 
says: “The astronomers have been in error in regard to the 
genesis of the moon, and she never formed a portion of the 
earth’s mass, or the separation took place at a period so remote, 
that she had receded to nearly her present distance before the 
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dawn of life on the earth.” This opinion was however, con- 
troverted by other disputants, who thought Mr. Newberry’s 
arguments inconclusive. 

The most interesting contribution to the discussion was from 
Mr. G. H. Darwin, who announced that he could not fully agree 
with the deductions drawn from his own theory of tidal action 
by his interpreter and expounder. But the difference between 
the two seems principally one of degree. Mr. Darwin, after 
observing that a theory “which enables geologists to perceive 
how the rate of geological action may have been more rapid 
in the past is valuable as a means of reconciliation between 
two apparently opposed branches of science,” goes on to express 
his opinion that Mr. Ball, “in the revulsion from uniformitarian- 
ism has passed considerably too far into the ranks of the opposite 
school.” Stating his own view, he says that when he wrote his 
paper (on the Precession of a Viscous Spheroid, published in the 
Phil. Trans. 1879), he “contemplated the possibility of the tides 
having been, in the earliest geological times, perhaps twice or 
thrice as high as at present;” and he now considers this a 
rather excessive estimate. So he cannot follow the author of 
the lecture in supposing tides of over 600 feet to have occurred 
within geological times. 

His chief reason for this appears to be a difficulty connected 
with the force of the trade winds ; if the theory advanced in the 
Lecture were correct, he says that when the tides rose to the 
height of 648 feet—which corresponds with a diurnal rotation 
of the earth in seven hours—the trade and anti-trade winds 
must have blown with 3-ths of their present velocity, and such a 
violent disturbance of the atmosphere would have left its trace 
in the grain of the earlier sedimentary rocks, and (which is 
more important) would have torn to pieces the trees of the 
carboniferous period, and prevented the formation of the 
coal which we now find in the earth,—unless, indeed, these 
trees had been superior in strength and toughness to anything 
we are now acquainted with. It is, perhaps, not necessary to 
explain that the trade winds result from the rarefaction of the 
air in tropical regions, and the consequent influx of fresh bodies 
of air from the portions of the earth nearer to the poles, which 
bodies of air, having the comparatively small velocity of rotation 
which belongs to the high latitudes from which they come, on 
arriving near the tropics lag behind—so to speak—and are not 
carried along with the equatorial regions of the earth at the 
same speed with which they revolve. The consequence is, that 
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these winds appear to blow from the north-east in the northern 
hemisphere, and from the south-east in the southern hemisphere. 
The greater, then, the velocity with which any point on the 
equator revolves, the greater the force of the trade winds coming 
down from the north and south to the tropics. Mr. Darwin, 
however, goes on to say that the dispute is only as to the 
amount of influence, and he does not think geologists can affirm 
that in early times the storms were not twice as frequent, and 
the tides twice as high; and he adds, that if this view were 
accepted, it would go far to reconcile the discrepant opinions 
of the geologists and physicists. He also observes that a 
double tide—which, according to his computation, would corres- 
pond to about four-fifths of the present distance of the moon 
from the earth—would give a guadruple rate of retardation of 
the earth’s rotation. 

About a year ago Professor Ball, having been again invited 
to deliver a lecture at the Midland Institute at Birmingham, 
availed himself of the opportunity to reply to his critics. He 
adheres to what he had before stated. He says that he makes 
but little pretence of giving the date when the moon commenced 
its independent existence; nor can he say for certain how late 
was the period to which “the reign of the mighty tides” 
extended ; but he is disposed to think that it extended into 
the commencement of what is termed the geological epoch,— 
that is to say, the time when the earliest rocks—the primitive 
strata—were deposited. These rocks, he says, at the base of 
our stratified system are of the most stupendous volume and 
thickness, and he attributes their formation in a considerable 
measure to the great tides which prevailed in those ages. But 
as to what Mr. G. H. Darwin and others had said about the 
difficulty of supposing such tides to have existed in the car- 
boniferous epoch, he answers that he never said they did so. 
The carboniferous period is modern as compared to the dates 
of the very ancient geological formations; and he fully admits 
that when that ve/atively modern time had arrived, “the tides 
may have been small enough to be connected with the won- 
derful coal vegetation.” 

There is one of his critics, to whom he does not appear to 
have alluded on this occasion, Mr. Proctor, who wrote in the 
Contemporary Review of March, 1882, expressing some import- 
ant divergence of opinion on certain points. Thus Mr. Proctor 
inclines to think that the separation of the moon’s mass took 
place when thie earth was in a great degree in a vaporous 
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condition through the intensity of heat. He supposes that 
instead of the separation of one large mass, a great number of 
small bodies were thrown off from the earth, forming into “a 
series of close concentric rings of tiny satellites.” Then the 
number of minute bodies forming this ring-system would be 
reduced by collisions, and centres of aggregation would be 
formed; so that at last the rings would change into a single 
orb. Mr. Proctor, of course agrees as to the fact of the great 
tides, though he would not put their height at the same lofty 
figure as our lecturer, for, as he remarks (probably with justice), 
there is no such simple relation as had been stated between the 
tide-producing energy and the actual height of the tidal wave. 
Moreover, he sympathizes a little with the geologists in their 
desire to extend back, as far as possible, the antiquity of the 
earth. 

It may be as well to explain briefly the principal reason 
why astronomers have been at issue with the geologists upon 
this last-mentioned point. It has been questioned how the sun 
has preserved his temperature for many millions of years; and 
the probable answer is that he is constantly and gradually 
contracting in volume, and that in the case of a gaseous body, 
such as the sun (in great measure at least) undoubtedly is, the 
effect of such contraction is to generate fresh heat, sufficient to 
supply for that lost by radiation. Professor Newcomb, in his 
work on Popular Astronomy, thinks that the balance of causes 
which would result inthe sun radiating heat sufficiently to pre- 
serve the earth in its present state has probably not existed for 
more than 10,000,000 years. He admits, however, that there 
is great uncertainty in such computations. Mr. Proctor would 
give a far greater length of time, on the ground that it is most 
likely that the sun is not of nearly uniform density throughout 
his volume, and he very possibly may have a solid nucleus. 
You could not, if this be the case, infer an uniform rate of 
contraction. 

It will be readily understood that I have been rather giving 
an analysis of the views of the able scientific writers whom I 
have quoted, than expressing any ideas of my own. Much of 
the present controversy turns upon certain geological questions, 
as, for instance, what traces of the great tides you would expect 
to find in the earliest stratified rocks; and on all such matters 
as these it would be indeed presumptuous for any one who has 
not had experience as a practical student of the science to pro- 
nounce a judgment. 
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A few observations may, however, perhaps be permitted. I 
cannot but think that too much has been made of the trade 
winds in the course of the discussion. These winds, as we now 
know them, do not extend much beyond 30 or 32 degrees of 
latitude north and south of the equator, and their full force is 
only felt at sea. On shore the velocity of the wind is diminished 
by various intervening obstacles; so that it does not appear to 
be impossible that forests may have withstood the fury of the 
trade wind, even in the tempestuous days when the earth 
revolved so much more rapidly on his axis than it now does. 
But Professor Newberry has given other reasons why there 
should not have been such monster tides as have been described 
during the formation of the coal measures, and, as we have seen, 
Professor Ball gives up the carboniferous period, and is satisfied 
with admitting that the great tides were confined to earlier 
geological epochs. 

In giving an account of the “Glimpse through the Corridors 
of Time,” I should explain that I worked out the argument as 
to the comparatively recent date of the earth, that is, of the 
earth as fitted to be an abode of life, more fully, and laid more 


stress on it than the lecturer himself did, he being mainly intent 
I do not think 


on proving the existence of the gigantic tides. 
that a considerable limit must 


we can well escape the conclusion 
be placed upon the speculations as to the almost indefinite 
lapse of time, which have fitted in with the theories both of 
geologists and biologists: and as to these last, I have a few 
more words to add. 

It may be asked how far the theory advanced in this lecture 
has any bearing upon the great questions which have agitated 
men’s minds during recent years. A notice that appeared in 
one of the leading newspapers stated that it gave no counte- 
nance to “orthodox chronology.” The writer did not explain 
what he meant by this expression, but probably what he in- 
tended to allude to was the chronology that has been ¢xferred 
from the ages of the patriarchs given in the Book of Genesis, 
to which, indeed, frequent reference has been made in the 
controversies respecting the antiquity of man. If this were his 
meaning, he is perfectly correct in saying that the lecture before 
us gives no countenance to any such chronology, nor does it, 
on the other hand, assail it—and for the simple reason that it 
has nothing whatever to do with it. The extreme view as to 
the antiquity of man does not go much beyond one hundred 
thousand years, while some more moderate anthropologists are 
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satisfied with thirty thousand, and such periods as these are 
but little indeed in comparison with the millions of years which 
have elapsed since the foundations of this world were laid. Man 
is admitted on all hands to have been the latest of all the forms 
of life which have arisen on the earth, and the question of his 
comparative antiquity is entirely beside the purpose of the 
present inquiry. 

There is, however, another subject on which a few words 
may be said. The hypothesis of evolution is extensively held 
(as is well known) by modern naturalists; but those who hold 
it do not all adopt that theory of “ Natural Selection” which is 
connected with the name of the late Mr. Darwin. It is only 
to those who do adopt it that the following observations apply. 
How far the biologists of this school will accept the calculation 
of an antagonist, I do not know; but Mr. Mivart, in his work on 
the “ Genesis of Species,’ considers that 2,500,000,000 years are 
required, on this hypothesis, for the evolution of species as now 
existing, since the first origin of life on the earth. Professor 
Ball (from whom Mr. G. H. Darwin does not materially differ) 
puts the probable date of the birth of the moon at 50,000,000 
years ago, at the least; so we may, for argument’s sake, allow 
it to have been 60 or 80 millions of years back. But that is 
not the date which Professor Ball supposes for the first com- 
mencement of life. Ages must have rolled on while the soft 
and viscous surface of the earth was raised into great tidal 
waves by the moon before the formation of solid land and 
liquid water, and consequently before the dawn of organic life. 
What a chasm there is between this calculation and the 
2,500,000,000 millions of years said to be required for natural 
selection, need not be pointed out: if the one theory be true, 
the other is plainly not so. 

The author of the lecture does not allude to.this, nor (as 
may well be imagined) does Mr. G. H. Darwin; yet it seems 
that so momentous a question deserves an answer from the 
above-mentioned school of naturalists, whose hypothesis requires 
such a vast lapse of time, as is scarely consistent with the results 
of modern astronomical research. 

There is one final observation to be made before concluding. 
We know what discussions have recently taken place as to the 
interpretation of the first chapter of the Book of Genesis,—how 
far it must be taken in a literal, or, at least, historical sense, and 
how far in a figurative or poetical one. Far be it from me to 
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express any judgment upon such a point, or to attempt any 
reply to difficulties, real or supposed. But I am struck with a 
coincidence in certain particulars between the discoveries of 
astronomy and the Mosaic narrative: the chaotic state of the 
primeval earth; the dense mass of vapours surrounding it, 
through which the sun, moon, and stars were never visible ; the 
condensation, as the earth gradually cooled, of some portion 
of this vaporous mass, whereby water was formed on the terres- 
trial surface ; the dividing of the “waters from the waters ;” the 
separation at a still later period of the land from the water on 
the face of the earth; all these things, some of them very 
unlikely to suggest themselves naturally to the mind of a 
cosmogonist, incline me to think that if (as some writers have 
supposed) the outlines of the great process by which the world 
we inhabit was formed and moulded and peopled, were shown 
to Moses in a vision, the record he would have given of it in 
writing would not have been very different from that we actually 
have before us. In such a case you would not expect a history 
of astronomical or geological details, but simply a statement 
of the pkenomena as presented to the mind of the inspired seer, 
not, indeed, of all the phenomena that a living observer of 
those days would have seen, but of the principal and most 
important amongst them. The successive scenes of such a 
vision, representing though they did vast geological or pre- 
geological periods, might not inaptly be described as days. 
If only the outlines of the great work were depicted, objections 
drawn from minute discrepancies, real or apparent, simply fall 
to the ground. But on such a subject I write with the utmost 
diffidence. 

There is, however, one point on which I may touch before 
concluding. Some years ago there was an idea held by many of 
the philosophers of the day, that the present constitution of 
the physical universe might probably last for ever. Modern 
science has gone far to disprove such a fancy. There is no 
means by which the sun can be prevented from gradually 
cooling ; and after the lapse of some millions of years, he will, 
in all probability, cease to radiate heat sufficient to sustain life 
on the face of the earth. So that, even if our world were never 
to be destroyed, as we are told it will be, by fire; yet, from the 
want of that all-sustaining solar heat to which we owe so much, 
everything living here below must gradually but surely perish. 

F. R. WEGG-PROSSER. 
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“Let us now praise men of renown, men rich in virtue, studying 
beautifulness” (Fccd. xliv. 1). 





PART THE SECOND. 
WE have said that hitherto Paul von Deschwanden had hardly 
known what real grief is, though he had suffered much from 
ill-health, and had not, as we have seen, been exempt from 
disappointments and trials of a minor order. But in 1850 his 
mother died; he had always been her favourite child, and he 
bitterly felt her loss. There had subsisted between the two 
that deep and close sympathy which results from similarity of 
character and from it alone, and which affection, however tender 
and devoted, is by itself never able to produce. The memoir 
before us contains epistles from her pen, too long for insertion 
here, which show her to have been a delightful letter-writer, 
and it is curious to find her concluding a page replete with 
graceful comparison and pleasing sentiment in the following 
abrupt and prosaic fashion: “I hear the shop-bell, so I must 
go; goodbye for the present.” 

Her husband followed her to the grave about six years 
later, and during that time Paul was the mainstay of his 
bereaved father, the evening of whose days he made bright 
by his dutiful attention and unremitting care. As the old man 
withdrew himself more and more from the anxieties of business, 
he took all the livelier interest in the doings of his talented 
son, whom he helped in every possible way, but chiefly by 
looking after those pecuniary concerns which Paul was so 
unable to manage. And as the weight of years came to press 
more heavily upon the aged patriarch, rendering him at last 
incapable of any exertion either mental or bodily, he loved to 
spend his days in an arm-chair placed close to the easel and 
watch one beauteous form after another take shape under the 
touch of the painter. In the evening, when Paul had finished 
his day’s work, he devoted himself to the amusement of his 
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aged father; and throughout the night his duteous care never 
failed, for he was always willing to deny himself both rest and 
sleep, if necessary, in order to minister to the infirm old man, 


whose powers of speech and memory became much enfeebled 
some years before his death. Paul always knew how to supply 
the word which the stammering lips could not articulate, and 
recall the incident which the weakened intellect searched for 
in vain. It was he who guided his father’s tottering steps to 
the place in church which the pious old man up to the very 
last could not bear to leave vacant; and it was touching to see 
how, when the festivals came round, his admirable son assisted 
him to the Sacred Table and knelt there at his side. Those 
who saw them thus together, both so reverent and devout, the 
one with bent form and silver locks waiting for the summons 
which should call him to his true home; the other, erect indeed 
in stature, but lowly in heart notwithstanding his great gifts, 
and looking like the guardian angel of the venerable pilgrim 
beside him, say that the sight thus presented can never be 
effaced from their memory. On May 29, 1856, a few hours 
after his father’s peaceful and happy death, Paul wrote as follows 
to a friend : 

At half-past twelve last night God called my dear father to Himself, 
where, as we hope, eternal life shines upon him in the land of everlasting 
rest. Oh, how little do we comprehend the real meaning of these words 
light and rest when we utter the prayer put into our mouths by the 
Church for the repose of the faithful departed! Some can scarcely rise 
higher than the idea of light in the common acceptation of the term, 
suggested by the tapers which burn round the departed, and of rest in 
the silence of the grave, and so they picture to themselves a painless 
and dreamy existence in some shadowy, far-off land. But the light and 
rest which we wish for the departed comprise all the joys that God in 
His wisdom, love, and power, has prepared for those who love Him, 
and who here on earth have sought Him with all sincerity of heart, even 
though much of weakness and imperfection has mingled in their best 
endeavours. We long for rest in God; a rest which will be the result 
and the recompense of a long and painful struggle with self and all its 
evil tendencies, a rest which will consist in perfect union with God, the 
sovereign and unchangeable good, the substance and centre of the 
entire universe (p. 98). 

This extract shows how deeply religious was Deschwanden’s 
mind, and indeed his filial excellence was not the outcome of 
merely natural virtues, but was based on true and practical 
piety. It was about two or three years later that the idea 
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which had vaguely haunted him ever since his stay with the 
Benedictines at Gries in 1847, assumed the shape of a definite 
wish to become one of the community at Einsiedeln, where he 
had recently been spending some time, in order to execute a 
series of fresco paintings on the walls of the newly restored 
choir of the church. A lengthy correspondence ensued upon 
the subject, the question being finally referred for decision to 
his confessor and intimate friend, who was one of the Fathers. 
The answer was long in coming; and when at last it arrived, 
proved to be the very reverse of what Deschwanden had hoped, 
since it determined for him that he was to live on as he had 
hitherto been doing, and in the same way continue his labours 
in the cause of religion and art. To see the gates of the cloister 
thus finally closed against him was an acute disappointment, 
but no rebellious thoughts entered his mind, and it never 
occurred to him to attempt to obtain a reversal of the sentence, 
or seek admission into another Order. Slowly and silently he 
parted with his “beautiful dream,” as he termed it—to how 
doing so, 





very few is it given to realize their dream of life! 
not, of course, without much natural regret, but in a spirit of 
resigned submission which is truly edifying. And can we doubt 
that God, Who was more pleased with David for desiring to 
build Him a temple than with Solomon for actually erecting it, 
accepted the pious wish of our artist, regarding it, and rewarding 
it too, as if it had been carried into execution. Far be it from 
us to call in question the verdict of the able and excellent man 
who pronounced sentence against Deschwanden’s vocation, but 
it cannot, at least to a superficial observer, seem otherwise than 
strange that such a decision should have been given in the 
case of one who possessed so many of the virtues which go to 
make a good religious ; who was simple, pure of heart, ready to 
acknowledge what is due to authority, and who was free from any 
claims which might have held him back, since, as we have seen, 
both his parents were dead, and he had no wish to form for 
himself new and closer ties. However he seems to have counted 
much too certainly on a fulfilment of his hopes; this may be 
gathered from oft-recurring expressions in his correspondence, 
such as the following: “Oh, how do I rejoice in the prospect 
of thus finding repose in God! O beata solitudo! O sola 
beatitudo !” 

Again we find him actually mentioning in what part of the 
monastery his studio might most fitly be placed, and we carmot 
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help thinking that one reason why he never even went to try 
his vocation is because he talked so much about it. Great 
schemes and plans which succeed are, as a rule, nurtured in the 
shade ; and if there is one tender plant which can less than the 
rest bear to be exposed to the withering wind of promiscuous 
criticism and the scorching sun of perpetual discussion, it is a 
religious vocation. In one way it is much to be regretted that 
Deschwanden did not succeed in his design, for had he done 
so, he might have rivalled Fra Angelico, and given the Bene- 
dictines as just reason to be proud of him as the Sons of 
St. Dominic are of their own great painter. For as a religious, 
Deschwanden would have been restrained and controlled, and 
not allowed to paint all the pictures he was asked to undertake, 
and thus sacrifice perfection in his art to what he, under the 
promptings of a piety which, in this respect, the majority of 
persons will probably consider to have been mistaken, 
regarded as his duty. “I paint to please pious minds, and 
not the critics,” was a favourite saying of his; and there can 
be no doubt that he would have been a far more eminent 
painter had he less consistently carried out this maxim. It is 
now time to speak of him at greater length in his character of 
an artist, and in so doing the truth of the above remarks will 
become increasingly apparent. 

Indispensable as a long course of training and a large 
amount of systematic and persevering study undoubtedly are 
to the full and adequate development of artistic powers, there 
is no doubt that it can equally be said of the painter as of the 
poet, zascitur non fit. Such gifts are natural and cannot be 
acquired ; and if they are to be possessed by the full-grown 
man, they must, so to speak, be laid in the infant’s cradle by an 
unknown hand. This view was the one which Deschwanden 
took, and it preserved him from the danger of pride; he ever 
regarded his talents as a gift from God, for the use of which he 
would one day be called upon to give account, and he was 
always ready to acknowledge that he had been much to blame 
for the want of persevering industry in his youth and early 
manhood, through which he had failed to make the most of 
such opportunities for improvement as had been placed within 
his reach. “Where I have succeeded it has been through the 
help of God, where I have failed it has been through my own 
fault,” he said one day towards the close of his life; and the 
remark is a very true one, for his natural gifts were so great and 
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so extraordinary that had he made the most of them he would 
have achieved a series of brilliant successes, with scarce any 
failures at all. From time to time he would determine to paint 
some one picture as well as he could, and would therefore 
concentrate all his energies on making it as perfect as possible 
from beginning to end; but as years went by, the intervals 
between such pictures came to be longer and longer, partly 
because the commissions which poured in upon him became 
more and more numerous, and partly also because when the 
habit of acquiescence in doing work, of whatever nature it may 
be, less well than the power of the worker really warrants, is 
once formed, it becomes difficult and irksome to break through 
it, even on occasions when the advisability of so doing is clearly 
apparent. The habit is a fatal one in most cases, and an 
undesirable one in all, though some persons may consider that 
Deschwanden forms an exception to the rule; and certainly 
there are, as far as his individual case is concerned, two sides 
to the question, though it must strike every reader of his life 
as a strange thing that a man possessed of such uncommon 
power and remarkable talent, should have been content to 
go on painting picture after picture which his own judgment 
condemned as faulty and half-finished, and to the defects in 
which he was quite as keenly alive as the most merciless of the 
critics who sometimes handled him so roughly. 

That he acted as he did is in some measure to be ascribed 
to his defective education, both general and technical; in some 
measure also to a want of energy in his character, but chiefly to 
the idea which became so fixed in his mind, that his vocation 
as a painter was not to depict, with the highest perfection 
of art, lovely forms to delight the eyes of the cultivated and 
refined dwellers in great cities and centres of civilization, as 
to put before simple and pious people in his own country and 
elsewhere, attractive representations of that unseen world, the 
existence of which we are all too ready to forget, and thus 
stimulate their faith, hope, and charity into more active and 
definite exercise. Some will condemn and others applaud him ; 
at any rate, his systematic pursuance of this idea induced him 
altogether to relinquish secular subjects, and to devote himself 
excusively to those of a religious nature; and it also largely 
fostered his tendency to paint too quickly, and in a style that 
was somewhat hurried and decidedly wanting in finish. How 
perfectly he was himself aware of his deficiency in this respect, 
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the following extract from a letter written to a cousin will serve 
to show. 

I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that the beginning of my work is 
the best part of it. Each fresh undertaking fills me with enthusiasm, 
and I feel as if the new picture which I am just commencing must turn 
out to be something super-excellent; a Christ or a Madonna, for 
instance, which shall inspire all beholders with love and devotion, 
convincing sinners, strengthening the weak, and consoling the sorrowful. 
But as the work progresses, and interruptions of one kind and another 
occur to distract me, I gradually lose sight of the ideal with which I 
started ; a sort of dejection comes over me, and I end by producing 
something essentially commonplace, which, if useful to a certain extent 
in inspiring devotion, is much less so than I hoped at first. It is well 
that such experiences, although repeated over and over again, do not 
altogether destroy my energy and courage, but that my enthusiasm is 
ever ready to awake afresh with each picture I begin; nay more, with 
each returning day (p. 122). 

Deschwanden’s outlines were exceptionally good; clear, 
expressive, and drawn with such remarkable precision as to 
dispense with any necessity for subsequent alteration. Some- 
times indeed, they were so charming in their simplicity, and so 
emphatically told the tale they were intended to convey, that 
when they were executed in colours, it seemed as if they had 
descended from the magic realm of the ideal to the every-day 
sphere of reality. This preliminary portion being satisfactorily 
completed, our artist would place himself at a little distance 
from the easel, and standing at a small table, arrange upon 
his palette the various colours he intended to employ in the 
gradations in which they would be needed, keeping meanwhile 
the outline in his eye, and the future picture in his mind. His 
system of painting was in one respect peculiar, and excited 
much surprise among brother-artists ; for he used to finish each 
portion as he went on, without interfering, as might have been 
expected, with the harmony of the whole. As we have already 
said, he worked more rapidly than was consistent with doing 
himself justice; indeed, when we hear the almost fabulous 
number of pictures he finished, we must feel that it is not within 
the sphere of human capability to bestow upon each the amount 


of time and pains requisite for its due completion. Lest we 
should be thought to at all overstate in reference to this point, 
we will allow the following letter from Paul's eldest brother to 
speak for itself. It was written to his brother Theodore, who 
was at that time studying theology in Freiburg. 
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Paul returned home a day or two before Pentecost ; he seems all 
the better for his brief absence, and has set to work again in good 
earnest. The speed with which he finishes one picture after another 
is perfectly incredible, and must be seen to be believed. You may 
possibly have come across a caricature lately published of Horace 
Vernet, which represents that artist seated on horseback, and riding at 
full galop. In the course of his rapid progress he is made to decorate 
a wali with a series of historical pictures, and I really think the allegory 
might be applied with equal fitness to Paul. Only fancy, since he came 
home, that is in about four or five weeks, he has painted three altar- 
pieces, the first representing Christ and St. Peter walking upon the 
water, the second the divine Mother with our Lord in her arms, and the 
third the Ascension; the two former being about seven feet and the 
latter about ten feet in height. He has also put the final touches to a 
Crucifixion, and began a Nativity. The facts seem to me quite fabulous, 
and while I have been writing these lines, I have more than once taken 
up an almanack and counted the weeks over again, thinking I must 
have made some mistake. However, I feel sure my reckoning is correct, 
but pray verify it for yourself (pp. 123, 124). 


Instead of regarding pictures as merely accessories to Divine 
worship, Deschwanden seems to have viewed them almost as 
essentials, and it was this feeling which originated in his mind 
the idea that requests for paintings to be placed in churches 
must be complied with at any rate, whatever sacrifice such 
compliance might involve. And if from this praiseworthy 
though somewhat mistaken motive, he frequently sacrificed his 
own legitimate ambition and prospects as an artist, he not less 
seldom sacrificed at the same shrine his pecuniary interests and 
worldly advancement, for the prices he received for his pictures 
were often proportioned, not so much to their own intrinsic 
merits, as to the limited means of those for whose benefit they 
were undertaken. Occasionally, however, even 47s generosity was 
overestimated, and ludicrous mistakes occurred, as the following 
anecdotes may illustrate. 

In the beginning of 1866, Deschwanden painted a Crucifixion 
for the high altar of the church recently restored at W . As, 
however, the population of the place was anything but wealthy, 
he expressed himself willing to give his skill and labour gratis, 
stipulating that the sum he must naturally expend in the 
purchase of canvas and so forth should be returned to him. 
The picture proved unusually good, it was placed in a handsome 
frame, and duly despatched to the place of its destination. A 
festival was held in the villagg on the day when the long- 
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desired painting was first to be seen in its appointed place ; 
and as a matter of course, the artist received an invitation to be 
present. The reader will imagine how great was his astonish- 
ment when, at the close of the dinner, the thanks of the whole 
community were offered to him for having presented them with 
so masterly a painting free of any cost whatever. He took care 
not to correct their mistake, but made merry at a subsequent 
period with some intimate friends at the manner in which he 
had been taken for more generous than he actually was. 

In the summer of the following year, an American Bishop 
visited Deschwanden’s studio, in which three large altar-pieces 
happened to be standing. They were destined for a church 
in a poor country village, and excited the warm admiration of 
the Prelate, who before taking leave, inquired in an off-hand 
manner what the artist was to receive for them. “One thousand 
francs,” was the reply. “Well then,” rejoined the practical 
visitor, “I should be glad if you would paint me three similar 
pictures for the same sum. Shape is a matter of indifference 
to me, for we are building new churches in America every day, 
and we suit the size of the altars to the pictures intended to be 
placed over them.” Deschwanden was, if we may be pardoned 
for making use of a very homely expression, quite taken aback 
on hearing this proposal, for which he was by no means pre- 
pared; but he could not make up his mind to explain that 
he had agreed to content himself with a compensation so trifling 
only because the church where the pictures were to be placed 
was so very poor, and he therefore accepted the commission, 
consoling himself with the reflection that some poor parish 
would be benefited thereby. 

As the stream of his liberality never ceased to flow, it may 
readily be imagined that occasions for the exercise of it were 
constantly presenting themselves. Sometimes he grew very 
weary of the importunities wherewith he was assailed, especially 
in his later years; and now and then he would exclaim, not 
without a shade of annoyance: “ Every priest seems to imagine 
that there can be no parish poorer than his own!” It is only 
fair to add that, as a rule, his munificence met with most 
grateful appreciation and the warmest thanks; there is, however, 
one striking instance where the ingratitude of Protestants stands 
out in unenviable contrast to the gratitude with which Catholics 
requited his beautiful and generous gifts. 
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In 1858, Switzerland became involved in some serious difficulties 
with Prussia, and the question threatened to have a warlike solution, so 
that the militia was called out and drilled, and every preparation made 
for commencing hostilities. However, the storm blew over, and 
Deschwanden, in order to express his thankfulness to God for the 
blessing conferred upon his country, conceived the idea of painting a 
picture, and thus contributing to the decoration of the Hall lately 
erected in Berne for the meetings of the Federal Diet. He spared 
neither time nor pains, and produced a really fine work representing 
the return home of Abraham and Isaac from Mount Moriah. ‘The 
sorely-tried Patriarch depicted the Swiss nation, threatened with war ; 
Isaac personated her brave and devoted sons, and the rejoicing Sara 
the wives and mothers who so gladly welcomed home the returning 
soldiers. The artist presented the picture to the Diet, and a contem- 
porary journal termed it “the chief attraction of the whole number thus 
contributed ;” for other artists had followed Deschwanden’s example, 
and the walls of the new Hall offered no mean exhibition. But the 
other contributors obtained in return ample acknowledgments, and in 
some cases very handsome pecuniary recompense as well, whilst Desch- 
wanden merely received a curt and coldly-worded note, certifying that 
the picture had duly arrived ; and though he had in the letter sent with 
the picture, begged the members of the Government to permit the 
Catholic soldiers, whenever possible, to attend to their religious duties, 
the Protestant deputies a few weeks later had the singular bad taste to 
select Good Friday as the day on which the contingent of troops 
belonging to Stans should go to Thun for the purpose of rifle-practice 
(p. 142). 


The picture referred to in the foregoing extract is generally 
considered to have been one of Deschwanden’s best productions, 
but there are many others deserving of special mention, not for 
their own sake, but because they show what he could do when 
he chose to exert his powers to the uttermost; and because, 
moreover, they vindicate his claim to be regarded as a really 
eminent painter, a claim which not a few of the works he 
allowed to leave his studio might render doubtful, even if they 
did not cause it to be set aside altogether. 

Among the best is, without any doubt, one entitled, “ Moses 
upon Mount Nebo.” It represents the great leader of Israel 
kneeling upon the summit of the mountain, and gazing with a 
look of indescribable yearning upon the beauty of that wondrous 
land which his feet were never destined to tread. Beside him 
kneels an angel clothed in spotless white, the beauty of whose 
celestial form, and the tender, compassionate expression of 
whose countenance must be seen to be understood. This 
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painting was universally admired ; the original hangs in Desch- 
wanden’s studio, but he painted the subject several times 
Another beautiful picture, in a very different style, but finished 
with equal care, was* sent by the artist as a present to Pius 
the Ninth, who graciously expressed much admiration of the 
work, which was also greatly praised by various members of the 
Papal Court. It represents the Holy Family, with St. John 
Baptist as a child; two angels complete the group, which is 
remarkably well arranged. The face of our Lady is full of 
dignity and sweetness; her Divine Child is seated upon her lap, 
while St. John Baptist kneels in front, and St Joseph standing 
at a little distance and leaning on an axe, surveys the group 
with affectionate satisfaction. The “Death of St. Benedict” 
certainly merits to rank among Deschwanden’s masterpieces. 
It is well known that the Saint expired while engaged in prayer, 
supported, at his own desire, in a standing attitude by some of 
his brethren, and our artist has been especially successful in 
his treatment of this difficult subject. The picture is in the 
Cathedral of Lucerne, where in a side chapel may also be seen 
a series of five other paintings executed by the same hand, and 
with an equally felicitous result. Our space forbids us to 
describe them at length, although they richly deserve a more 
detailed mention ; the subjects are all taken from the life of our 
Lord. Among Deschwanden’s works there is perhaps none 
which affords more triumphant proof of real genius than his 
“ Last Judgment,” a mural painting which is the chief ornament 
of St. Oswald’s Church in Zug. The conception and execution 
are alike masterly; the figure and face of the Supreme Judge 
being worthy of the highest praise, as are indeed all the figures 
introduced into this elaborate and comprehensive work, which 
must, if attempted by a less skilful hand, have proved a lament- 
able failure. 

We cannot leave this part of our subject without alluding to 
the extreme beauty of Deschwanden’s Madonnas; it is not easy 
to select from the long list of triumphs he achieved in this 
direction, but we may mention as worthy of special praise three 
lovely representations of Maria Angelorum. The best of these 
was painted for the Countess Portales, and demonstrates what 
the painter's powers really were. A second, scarcely less 
beautiful, was purchased by the Emperor Napoleon the Third, 
and placed in the private chapel of the Empress Eugénie; and 
a third, by no means inferior to the preceding, is in the posses- 
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sion of the enterprising firm of Messrs. Benziger. Deschwanden 
exceiled not less in his angels than in his Madonnas; indeed, it 
is not too much to say that in this respect he can bear com- 
parison with the greatest masters. The angels he painted are 
so pure, so joyous, so gentle, and seem so thoroughly to belong 
to a better world, though many of them are studies from nature; 
he was ever on the look out for a youthful face which might be 
ennobled, idealized, and made use of in this manner, though 
not seldom the little sitters gave him much trouble, as may 
readily be imagined. In connection with one of these portraits 
he relates the following anecdote: the Father Seraphino alluded 
to was a Dominican, a great friend of our artist, and the incident 
itself occurred, as the reader will gather, during once of his visits 
to Italy. 


Father Seraphino one day brought to me a lovely child of nine, and 
asked whether I should care to take his likeness. I readily assented, 
but little Johnnie was so terribly restless, that the task of sketching his 
curly head and expressive face proved no easy one. Father Seraphino, 
perceiving the state of the case, said, ‘“‘ My dear child, do you think 
your great namesake fidgetted about like that while he was gazing at the 
heavenly Jerusalem? ‘Try and sit still, and see if you can show Herr 
von Deschwanden how St. John looked.” ‘To my surprise the child at 
once took in the idea; he spread out his little hands, and raised his eyes 
upwards with an expression of rapt devotion, remaining motionless in 
this posture, so that I was able to get in my outline without delay, and 
the portrait proved a perfect success. ‘The story may be regarded as a 
typical one, and shows with what marvellous warmth of feeling and 
charming simplicity Italians grasp the real signification of holy things, 
even from their earliest childhood (p. 155). 


The present sketch would be wanting in completeness were 
we not to devote some portion of it to the consideration of 
-aul Deschwanden’s personal character, apart from his artistic 
career. How truly and sincerely pious he was, every reader 
must ere this have discovered, his piety being of that solid, 
practical, unostentatious kind, which appears to have gone a 
good deal out of fashion in these days. To human respect he 
was a total stranger, no considerations of policy and interest, no 
fear of ridicule or misrepresentation, being ever allowed to 
interfere in the least with the full and due performance of his 
religious duties. He referred all things to God, and saw all 
things in God, cultivating a constant sense of the Divine 
presence, maintaining continual intercourse of spirit with the 
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unseen world by means of frequent and habitual prayer. Let 
no one, however, for a moment imagine that there was anything 
morbid or exaggerated about his piety, or the least touch of 
sanctimoniousness or pharisaical prudery about his manners or 
conversation ; on the contrary, he was remarkably natural and 
joyous, ready to enter with zest into innocent amusement, and 
performing with the utmost perfection all relative and social 
duties. Indeed, he was ever prompt in expressing his disap- 
proval of those persons—-unhappily to be found everywhere— 
who spend in attending religious services, and going through 
self-imposed devotional exercises, time and energy which would 
be far better employed in attending to home duties; thus 
bringing religion into disrepute through their own selfish and 
mistaken practice of it. 

Deschwanden was a most affectionate son, brother, and 
friend ; and he keenly felt each fresh gap made in his family 
and social circle. Amongst the losses of this nature which 
caused him most poignant grief during the latter period of his 
life, we may mention the death of his amiable and promising 
pupil, Theodore Deschwanden ; and that of Father Morel, an 
intimate friend of more than thirty years’ standing, and one 
into whose faithful ear he had been wont to breathe the deepest 
secrets of his soul. For himself he had no fear of death, as he 
proved on two occasions when his life was placed in imminent 
jeopardy. The first of these incidents occurred in 1866, when 
he was engaged in decorating the roof of a church, and as a 
matter of course, had to prosecute his labours on an elevated 
platform at the top of a lofty scaffolding. The work had well- 
nigh reached completion, and the artist was moving hither and 
thither in order to give the finishing touches which were all it 
yet needed, when a plank suddenly gave way, and he fell with it. 
Not for an instance losing his presence of mind, he caught hold 
of one of the scaffolding-poles, and climbed back to his original 
position, continuing his occupation immediately, and painting 
with as steady a hand as if nothing unusual had happened. In 
June, 1871, his life was again placed in peril, as he was on the 
way to superintend the labours of a pupil who had been engaged 
to restore a church in a distant town. Whilst driving down a 
steep hill to the station, the horses took fright and ran away, the 
coachman being thrown from the box, and to make matters 
worse, the terrified animals got upon the line, and rushed boldly 
in the direction in which an express train was momentarily 
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expected. When at last the carriage was stopped, Deschwanden 
quietly alighted, calmly returned to the station, took his ticket, 
and proceeded on his way. It was only on the following 
morning that he made his friends acquainted with his adventure. 

That he was uniformly kind to his pupils, and treated them 
with great liberality with respect to the amount of time and 
pains he bestowed on them, it will surprise no one to hear. But 
with all his conscientious care and effort he cannot be said to 
have been a successful teacher. He was wanting in the force of 
character which was needed to mould others, and he was too 
rapid and unsystematic in his mode of procedure to be a safe or 
desirable model for learners to follow. Besides this, he lacked 
the power of explaining how, when, and why many things 
should be done which he could himself accomplish in the best 
manner possible. This last drawback must be laid at the door 
of his deficient education, and to it may also be ascribed the 
remarkable want of fluency and readiness he showed in conver- 
sation. He often seemed to enjoy the society of his friends 
much less than he really did, only because, owing to the difficulty 
he experienced in finding words wherein to clothe his ideas, he 
sat silent when he might have spoken. Hence he wrote far 
better than he spoke ; but we think that another cause for his 
slowness of speech may be found in the limited extent to which 
he mixed with his fellow-men, his secluded life making him, 
furthermore, indifferent to the questions of the day, from which 
he held aloof, abstaining above all from taking the slightest part 
in politics, in which he never appears to have felt the remotest 
interest. 

We have said how liberal he was in bestowing his paintings 
on poor churches, and his time upon his pupils ; and he was 
equally liberal with his money, his natural generosity being 
strengthened and supplemented by the truest and most enlight- 
ened Christian charity. Not seldom he was deceived, and who 
is not? But he never allowed himself to give way to annoy- 
ance at discoveries of this kind, even when the sum he lost was 
a considerable one. Occasionally the deceptions practised had 
something so humorous about them that amusement could not 
but outweigh vexation, as the following incident will show. 

A peasant girl one day presented herself with rueful complaints of 
her extreme poverty, and above all, of sher pressing need of boots. 
Deschwanden gave her a note to a shoemaker, and told her she might 
be measured for some ; as soon as they were completed, the tradesman, 
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being apparently in great haste to receive payment, took them to the 
artist's house. Great was the astonishment of the latter on beholding 
a beautifully-finished pair of fashionable walking-boots, adorned with 
elegant rosettes, and he protested with many expressions of anger that 
he would not let the designing maiden have them. She obtained them, 
however, for when she next made her appearance, she so cleverly 
managed to combine shame at the discovery of her little ruse with 
delight in the beauty of the boots and grief at the idea of not being 
permitted to wear them, that Deschwanden’s heart was altogether 
melted, and he allowed the crafty girl to carry off the coveted 
treasure ; merely bidding her beware of vanity and pride—he might have 
added, of deceit as well (p. 214). 


It may interest some to know that Deschwanden was rather 
below the middle height, and slightly built ; his features were 
regular, and exceedingly expressive, his cyes particularly so. 
When his countenance was at rest, it habitually wore a pensive 
and somewhat melancholy expression, but it was ever ready to 
light up with a bright and sparkling animation which lent to it a 
peculiar charm. He wore his hair long, after the habit of not a 
few German painters, and was very neat and simple in all that 
concerned his dress; the cut of his dark-coloured coat, with its 
velvet collar and cuffs, never varying in the least, whatever 
might be the shifting caprices of that most whimsical and 
arbitrary of goddesses, whom men delight to worship under the 
name of Fashion. 

During the latter portion of Deschwanden’s life, subsequent 
to the death of his father in 1856, the stream of existence flowed 
on for him in a smooth and comparatively uneventful course. 
After the break up of the family circle, his sister Regina and 
himself set up housekeeping together, and the experiment proved 
so successful that they continued thus to live during rather more 
than a quarter of a century. Hand in hand they descended 
the hill of life; hand in hand, we had almost added, they were 
privileged to traverse the shadowy valley which lies at its foot, 
for their deaths occurred, as we shall see, at an interval of only 
a very few days. Regina had always worshipped her artist- 
brother, and she now devoted herself entirely to him, studying 
his comfort, and striving to carry out his wishes in every possible 
way ; endeavouring, above all, so to arrange their little house- 
hold as to secure him from all interruption that might be 
avoided, and ensure to him the power of carrying out the rule 
of life that he had adopted, and to which he desired strictly to 
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adhere. He rose habitually at half-past four; at five he repaired 
to the church, where he spent an hour, hearing Mass and making 
his meditation. From six till half-past he wrote letters, and then 
breakfasted with his sister, taking this opportunity of making 
such little arrangements as might be necessary for the day. 
Immediately afterwards he betook himself to his studio, and 
worked without intermission until eleven, at which primitive 
hour the family dinner was served. It was, as may be imagined, 
a simple affair, quickly despatched ; and as soon as it was over, 
Deschwanden, whenever the state of his health and the weather 
permitted him to do so, was in the habit of taking a brief 
recreation in the open air. He used often to pay a visit to the 
Capuchin Fathers, in whose house he was ever a welcome guest ; 
or he would go and sit awhile with his clerical brother, or else 
look in on some of his pupils, and see how their work was 
progressing. About one he resumed his own labours at the 
easel, suspending them during the whole of afternoon only to 
drink the cup of coffee which was brought to him in his 
painting-room. At six he partook of a frugal supper; then 
followed night prayers, and for his sister’s sake he seldom went 
out in the evening, as he well knew both how averse she was 
to solitude, and how highly she valued his companionship. 
Sometimes he called his musical gifts into active exercise for 
her amusement ; sometimes the two would play cards or domi- 
noes together until nine o'clock, which was the hour when the 
family retired for the night. 

When at length Regina’s health and strength began gra- 
dually to wane, Paul showed himself increasingly kind and 
attentive ; indeed it is not too much to say he was as excellent 
a brother as he had proved himself to be a son during his 
father’s declining days and last illness so many years ago. At 
the cost of much trouble and inconvenience to himself, he made 
a practice of painting in the sitting-room whenever" he could, in 
order that his ailing sister might have the pleasure of watching 
him at work. When the progress of her malady compelled her 
to keep her bed, he would still bring his easel to her side; and 
he did much more than this, for he bore without a murmuring 
word the incessant interruptions and disturbances of every kind 
to which her inability any longer to direct the household ren- 
dered him liable, repressing every outward sign that might 
betray how much it cost him to be obliged to abandon that 


methodical distribution of his time to which he had, as far as 
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lay within his own power, adhered with undeviating regularity. 
“It is a sacrifice which God is asking of me,” he would say; 
and the joyous expression of his countenance when he uttered 
these and such like words was a proof of the ready alacrity 
wherewith the offering was made. Towards the end of 1880 
Regina grew so alarmingly ill, that her death was hourly 
expected ; and Paul, with the help of an old servant, made out 
a list of the addresses to which a notice of the event would have 
to be sent as soon as it occurred, and he also arranged a funeral 
chamber for the reception of his sister’s remains. He thus 
unconsciously made preparations for his own departure, since 
it was his decease which had first to be notified, and it was his 
corpse which was carried in the first instance to the apartment 
he had so carefully made ready. Years ago he had said that 
when once he got to Heaven, he would soon come and fetch 
Regina, seeming to have a presentiment that those who in life 
had been so closely and tenderly united, even death itself 
would not be able to separate for long; and his prophetic 
words were now destined to receive a most unlooked-for 














accomplishment. 

Yet the dawn of 1881 found him in good health and spirits ; 
his sister had unexpectedly rallied, and those intimate friends 
whom he invited to a quiet celebration of his seventy-first 
birthday on the 1oth of January might well have believed that 
he had many years of work yet before him. Prompted, how- 
ever, by some unaccountable impulse, he expressed a wish that 
the entertainment he annually gave in February to the youthful 
inmates of the orphanage should be held a week earlier than 
was customary, in order, as he said, that the poor children should 
not be deprived of their pleasure in case anything unforeseen 
should occur. This was done accordingly; the feast came off 
on the 14th, and scarcely more than a week later, the last 
sacraments were administered to its generous donor. 

On the evening of Saturday, the 19th of February, Desch- 
wanden cleaned his palette and brushes, as was his custom at. 
the conclusion of every week, and then took a leisurely stroll 
round the studio, bestowing upon each of the half-completed 
pictures it contained a loving, lingering look which he little 
imagined to be a parting one, for far indeed was it from his 
thoughts that his place at his cherished easel was to know him 
no more, and that he had just finished—not the task of a single 
week only, but the task of a whole lifetime. Among the larger 
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paintings on which he was then engaged may be mentioned an 
Assumption, intended to be sent to Saxony; a picture of 
St. Francis of Sales, destined to go to Geneva; a representation 
of the Sacred Heart, for a village church in Bavaria; and a 
Nativity and a Resurrection which he had been commissioned 
to paint for a church in course of erection at Chicago. When 
Sunday morning came, he rose betimes and went to an early 
Mass, as was his wont, assisting later on at the High Mass, 
and taking part in a procession of the Blessed Sacrament. 
After dinner, in compliance with the pressing request of some 
friends, he drove in an open carriage to a village at some 
distance from Stans, in order to witness an amateur performance 
of the Merchant of Venice. The weather was damp and cold; 
thick wreaths of mist hung upon the mountain-sides, and when 
Deschwanden reached home at 7 p.m., he felt thoroughly chilled 
and tired. The next day he got up as usual, but found himself 
quite unable to attempt any occupation, and was soon obliged 
to go to bed again. He complained of acute headache, and 
before long violent attacks of sickness set in, so that a doctor 
had to be summoned, who immediately pronounced the symp- 
toms of his patient to be extremely serious, and ordered ice to 
be applied to the head, and cold bandages to the whole body. 
This strange and distressing method of treatment was _perse- 
vered in for several days, and consequently, towards the end 
of the week, Deschwanden grew much worse, and it became 
evident that he was suffering from a severe attack of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. A consultation was held, the result of which 
was that the cold water system of treatment was discontinued, 
and it was suggested to the sick man that it would be advisable 
for him to receive the last sacraments. As might have been 
expected, he heard the announcement with unruffled tranquillity; 
he had long familiarized himself with the thought of death, and 
a life such as he had always led was not calculated to make 
him dread the summons to depart when it should actually come. 
Rather might he have adopted as his own the simple and dignified 
words of the venerable St. Ignatius of Antioch, who, when about 
to die, exclaimed: “For many years I have faithfully served a 
good Master; wherefore should I now fear to go forth to meet 
Him?” 

Throughout the whole of Friday, the 25th, it was evident 
that the sufferer was rapidly sinking; and as the brief winter 
day drew towards its close and the sun was about to set, the 
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watchers around the sick bed saw only too plainly that an 
eternal day was soon to dawn on the object of their anxious 
solicitude. Nothing could exceed the peaceful calm of Desch- 
wanden’s parting hours: “I feel so happy and comfortable,” 
were the last words he was heard to utter before he sank into 
a state of apparent unconsciousness which lasted several hours, 
and from which he never rallied. His breath came more and 
more slowly, and was drawn at longer and longer intervals, until 
at about half past eight o’clock it ceased altogether ; a smile of 
unearthly sweetness which flitted across his pallid countenance 
being the only perceptible indication of the exact time when 
his soul escaped from the prison of the flesh, and departed 
joyfully on its way to that happy country where alone true 
beauty is to be seen, because there alone is the creature privi- 
leged to gaze on the ineffable perfections of the Creator. 

The body lay in state for two days in the room which, as 
we have said, had been arranged by Deschwanden himself in 
view of his sister's expected decease. The walls were hung with 
paintings from his hand, his palette and brushes, covered with 
crape, being placed at the head of the coffin; and great was 
the number of those who thus availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded them, and came to take a final leave of him who 
had for so many years gone in and out amongst them. Never 
throughout the whole course of its humble and uneventful 
history had Stans witnessed a gathering so numerous as that 
which assembled on the following Monday, when the honoured 
remains were consigned to their last resting-place in the family 
vault. Four of his pupils carried the coffin, which was profusely 
adorned with wreaths and other tokens of respect; and in the 
long procession which followed were to be seen representatives 
of all the Catholic cantons of Switzerland; members of the 
various religious orders and confraternities ; personal friends 
of the departed artist, besides many whom admiration for his 
talents and virtues had brought together on this mournful 
occasion. The invalid sister whom he had so devotedly tended 
was shielded by the state of unconsciousness in which she was 
lying from all knowledge of the grievous loss she had sustained, 
and on the 6th of March she was released from her protracted 
sufferings, and called to rejoin her beloved brother in his eternal 
home. 

Paul Deschwanden was a man of whom Switzerland has just 
reason to be proud; and though, as we lay down the very 
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interesting and ably written biography from which this sketch 
has been taken, we cannot on the one hand help regretting, in 
the interests of art, that he did not do more justice to his 
remarkable gifts, we cannot on the other hand help feeling that 
there has seldom lived a man who more constantly and con- 
sistently carried out his own favourite motto: Omnia ad majorem 


Dei gloriam. 
A. M. CLARKE. 
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IT is often good for us, both individually and collectively as a 
nation, to see ourselves as others see us, and to weigh well what 
others think and say about us. The amiable Frenchman who, 
under the subtly though not very deftly contrived name of Max 
O’Rell, has published his views of John Bull et Son Ile, candidly 
acknowledges that most similar attempts on the part of his 
countrymen to depict our national life and character have 
signally failed. This is probably owing to the singular contra- 
diction at almost every point between the lines in which the 
ideas, habits, and instincts of the two nations are cast, and we 
are quite willing to confess that it is as difficult for an English- 
man to do full justice to the national characteristics of his 
neighbour across the channel, as it is for a Frenchman to paint 
us to the life. 

After passing ten years on British soil, M. Max O’Rell (to 
call him by his evident pseudonyme) justly claims to have 
gained some insight into the general tone of English society, 
as well as the ways and habits of its different classes. It is 
true that he has written chiefly as a humourist dwelling in the 
main on our national faults and foibles, but in doing so he has 
shown much fairness and shrewdness, while he casts no slur on 
those more sterling and solid qualities which have tended to 
spread and consolidate British power. His French reviewer in 
the Revue Bibliographique et Littéraire takes him somewhat to 
task for not making his book a more serious study of the inner 
springs and sources of that power, more especially in maintain- 
ing its hold over the most distant colonies, but such matters 
were, no doubt, outside the author’s sphere of observation and 
the object which he had in view. It is not likely that he should 
be always equally happy in his appreciation of the different 
indications of character falling under his notice. He sometimes 
uses too strong a colour, or puts in too deep a shade, and is in 


1 John Bull et Son Ile. Max O’Rell. Paris: Calmann Lévy, Editeur. 
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some instances inclined to draw too general a conclusion from 
traits of individual character so rare and abnormal that, were 
they not adduced as facts, we should have ventured to question 
their accuracy. Among such is the idiosyncrasy of a Scotch 
parent who, we are told, presents to each of his children on their 
attaining their majority an account of every penny which they 
have cost him, including even the nurse who attended their 
mother at their birth, and demands a written promise that they 
will repay every fraction thus owing. While of no greater value 
in proof of a national characteristic is the similar anecdote how 
a certain Presbyterian minister used to hand a bill to his son, 
charging him for each item he had partaken of at the family 
meals during his annual month’s holiday at home. 

Notwithstanding these and a few other examples strained 
beyond their due significance, our author skilfully, yet kindly, 
touches upon many weak points in our behaviour both at home 
and abroad, arising in great measure from those very qualities of 
independence and self-confidence, of push and perseverance, of 
physical robustness and energy, which are indeed great promoters 
of worldly success, but equally develope a tendency to self-conceit, 
pride of success, the love of wealth, intolerance of those who 
differ from us, and a certain vulgarity of tone, degenerating into 
still coarser habits according as we go lower and lower in the 
social scale. These are the more serious defects of our national 
character of which we cannot deny the existence, and at which 
M. Max O’Rell is hinting under that play of anecdote and 
good-humoured raillery wherein he depicts us to his fellow- 
countrymen. 

As “the boy is father to the man,” so the coldness and 
reserve marking throughout life the regulation of the affections 
display themselves in first budding youth. Here our author 
touches upon, for him, a peculiarly difficult subject. -We quite 
go with him when he comments on the morbid dread of an 
English school-boy lest any external marks of warm affection 
between himself and his relatives, however near, should be 
exchanged in the presence of a stranger. But when he goes 
on to argue from that against the existence of the closest 
intimacy, the most tender expansiveness, the truest love between 
parents and children, between brothers and sisters, within the 
home circle, he is quite beside the mark, unless in very excep- 
tional cases, or where, as in the lowest classes, parental harsh- 
ness and greed have trampled out the higher affections. In 
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his whole chapter on family life, even when treating of the 
relations between husband and wife, we may see how easily ar 
exaggerated tone can creep in, the absence of effusiveness be 
misinterpreted, and what shuns display be ignored as non- 
existent. Perhaps the redoubtable Max O’Rell was wise ia 
concealing his name, for he has boldly sacrificed his native 
gallantry to the cause of what he considered stern truth when 
he gave so poor an account of the charms of the fair sex ir 
England. In fact, we dare not translate his words: “Quand 
elles sont jolies, les Anglaises n’ont pas d’égales sur la terre: 
ce sont des anges de beauté. En général, elles ont le visage 
sans expression, les yeux sans lustre et sans piquant, les 
dents longues et proéminentes, et montrent leurs gencives en 
riant comme des rhinocéros. Elles n’ont que la beauté du 
diable. Une Anglaise reste rarement belle aprés trente ans. 
Les femmes de la basse classe ont la figure maigre ou bour- 
souffiée. Elles sont horriblement pales; on ne voit de rouge 
que sur leur nez.” 

The writer contrasts favourably with the habits of his own 
country the independence of action claimed by and granted 
among the youth of both sexes, remarking that it inspires self- 
confidence combined with ease and simplicity of manners, 
removes the danger of concealment or duplicity, and leads to 
greater facility in forming real mutual attachments for life. No 
doubt this system is likely to produce happier results after 
marriage than the greater reserve and isolation practised in 
France, yet the publicity now given to female education, the 
masculine tone of dress, language, and habits of life, adopted 
by young girls, the emancipation of mere lads and striplings 
from all parental authority, shaping their lives according to their 
own half-formed ideas, all this must make them men and womer 
before their time, and tends to that very boldness, vulgarity, and 
intolerance of others, which are leading defects in the English 
character. Amongst the working classes the early loss of all 
control feebly exercised by parents for a few short years, the 
complete alienation even of children from the affections or the 
restraints of home, their exposure to every kind of bad com- 
panionship, the evils of long company-keeping, these are more 
pernicious fruits of a false liberty and independence. When 
Max O’Rell speaks of the drunkenness and immorality which 
disgrace the streets and often the parks of our large towns at 
night, of the coarseness and obscenity pervading the most 
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ordinary talk to be heard in our factories and coalpits, and 
even from the lips of artizans of a higher grade, or again, of the 
revolting brutality of the drunken wifebeater and brawler in 
the midst of his terrified family, he indicates the lowest degra- 
dation into which the strong animal passions and obstinate 
reckless violence of John Bull can betray him, when unrestrained 
by either religion or reason. Our author suggests with great 
truth, that while the Society for the Protection of Animals has 
seceived such energetic support, it would have been far more 
to the point to have instituted one for the protection of poor 
ill-treated wives. 

Throughout the brief sketches of our ways and manners in 
mid-class society, very clever touches of the pen illustrate some 
peculiarity or other in which we by no means do the perfect 
thing. In his daily intercourse with his personal friends an 
Englishman can be considerate and warm-hearted enough, but 
though constantly moving about how rarely is he sociable or 
even polite to his fellow-passengers. Men of business swarm 
mto London or Liverpool on either side and from particular 
morning trains, but each one is armed against his neighbour by 
some paper or periodical, from which he may perhaps look up 
for an instant to stare moodily about, or pass a curt and 
freezing remark upon the weather to one whom he recognizes. 
It is an exception if he receives kindly the advances made by 
a stranger when seated in an omnibus or railway carriage, and 
it is quite true that his wary and dissatisfied expression of 
countenance seems to say, “Oh dear, could you not as easily 
have walked, and then I might have all the place to myself.” 
In an omnibus each fresh comer is regarded simply as a 
nuisance, who is helped forward with an angry frown to save 
one’s corns, or is sternly watched while he stumbles along 
without the aid of a friendly arm between a row of unyielding 
knees, thankful if he does not crush his hat or break his 
umbrella before he squeezes into his place. Another great 
defect in our manners is that services rendered or attention 
shown are acknowledged with such discourtesy. Thanks 
returned sound like the expression of a grievance, and females, 
unless they be real ladies, stare or pass on stolidly without 
taking any notice of the courtesy of a stranger. Our French- 
man is fully alive, as who could fail to be, to all the dangers 
of travelling when only one of the opposite sex is in the com- 
partment, nor is he without experience of the importunate tract 
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distributor, who takes an impertinent interest in the state 
of his soul. 

It is, however, when he passes beyond “son ile” that John 
Bull is fond of airing his national vanity and self-importance, 
while we cannot but somewhat admire his spirit of enterprise. 
Heedless often of the fact that his knowledge and pronunciation 
of French are equally defective, or that if he has a smattering 
of more than one foreign language, he probably jumbles them all 
up together ; ignorant, as he is, of the ideas, habits, or feelings 
of the people amongst whom he comes, and as regardless of 
them as he is ignorant, he intrudes everywhere, talks loud and 
big, demands an immense amount of attention, ridicules all that 
is new and strange to him, is angry and impatient when not 
understood, sins against a thousand proprieties, and tries to 
overawe and indoctrinate with his own English views every 
benighted Frenchman, German, or Italian whom he can get to 
listen to him. No wonder that all this self-assertion and narrow- 
mindedness, this refusal even to try and adapt oneself to or show 
respect for the habitudes of a foreign country should be fathered 
on its true parents, a vulgar self-conceit and the pride of money, 
or rank, or success in business. Nor will the tendency of the 
rising generation conduce to greater modesty and refinement 
in the future; they are less plain, simple, and practical than 
their fathers, will not follow them in the same unpretentious 
line of business, but without the solid means necessary aim at 
reaching a grade of society which is still above them. This 
fatal ambition springs from the ingrained idea in the British 
mind that money and position and the appearance of success 
and advance in this world are everything. “II faut,” writes 
M. Max O’Rell, “avant tout réussir en Angleterre. On ne 
plaint pas celui qui tombe; on s’en éloigne et l’on s’en moque. 
C’est un imbécile ou un paresseux. Le lord et le riche, voila 
les deux idoles de l’Anglais. Rien ne réussit comme le succés, 
dit le proverbe Anglais. Soyez riche, vous deviendrez protecteur 
des arts, governeur des grandes écoles publiques, deputé de 
l'Universite d’'Oxford a la Chambre de Communes, membre des 
Lords méme.” No stronger proof could we have of the exist- 
ence in England of this great esteem for those who bid high 
for wealth than the moderate condemnation lately passed by 
monied men upon a great bankrupt, through admiration of the 
grand and bold scale of his speculations. It is this same high 
court paid to riches in themselves that engenders in so many 
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breasts much fulsome and obsequious adulation of the rich man 
and the holder of a title. 

We have passed our comments on the worldly side of the 
English character ; what are we to say of its religious aspect, or 
of its innumerable forms of religion? Our French writer is very 
unbiassed in his criticism, and gives his reader the fruits of his 
own unprejudiced observations. He is deeply impressed with 
the unmitigated sadness of a London Sunday, the formality of 
its observance, the air of languor and restraint which falls upon 
the people, the respectable monotony of occupation in which 
the day is spent, the careful suppression of all ease or cheerful- 
ness, the mournful silence which pervades every street, broken 
only by the grating and agonizing clang of discordant bells. 
Yet for all this serious external appearance he finds the atten- 
tions of the day equally divided between the Bible and the 
beershop, the Gospel and gin; for one class the church or 
chapel presents itself, for the other the public-house, just as 
readily and near to hand. Whether he enters church or chapel, 
he marks the habitual absence of the poor, for though the well- 
to-do must mingle in the next world with the humble and 
poverty-stricken, they are in no hurry to do so in this, while 
the latter cannot help much towards the support of their pastors. 
In his spiritual affairs and in matters of confession of sin or of 
religious observances, John Bull “est débarrassé, comme dans 
toutes les circonstances de la vie, de tout ce qui est génant et 
pourrait entraver la marche rapide et heureuse de ses petites 
affaires.” Apparently without much strong religious principle 
himself, yet taking an evident interest in questions connected 
with religion, our author decides from many indications that it 
has not a deep, lasting hold over the life and practice of the 
average Englishman. Yet some form of religion the great 
majority of our countrymen must possess, according to which 
each one adores God after his own fashion. The writer amuses 
himself much with an interminable list of different sects and 
religious bodies, and can only conclude that the nation as a 
whole has completely lost its senses and turned religion into 
a mania and an eccentricity. This is as sad as it is true, and 
yet whom are we to thank for all this wild confusion and profane 
parody of true religion but Martin Luther, the very man on 
whom the children of his so-called Reformation have been 
heaping such false and undeserved praise. He it was who 
began the work of pulling down the safeguards of Church 
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authority, and thus opened the way for England also to drift 
out into every religious absurdity that the mind can invent as 
a substitute for true ‘conversion of heart and spirituality of life. 
If John Bull et Son Ile may have shown us up a little 
maliciously to its French readers on a few points, it is written 
in a good-natured spirit and says many things in our favour. 
Let it be a proof of our English good sense, love of fair play, 
and strong practical turn of mind, that we can recognize the 
existence of the defects pointed out, and profit by such friendly 


criticisms. 
J. G. MACLEOD. 
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PART THE SECOND, 





IV.—DOMESTIC VICISSITUDES. BUCKFAST ABBEY A SEAT 
OF LEARNING. 

ABOUT the beginning of the fourteenth century a series of 
domestic events occurred which were destined to affect in a 
remarkable manner the future history of the Cistercian Order, 
and as their results are clearly visible in the subsequent history 
of the Devonshire houses, and of Buckfast in particular, it will 
not be going out of our way if I mention one or two of them 
here. From the days of St. Alberic, the institution of lay- 
brothers, or as they were called, conversi, had been a leading 
feature in the Cistercian Order. Some of these slept in the 
monastery itself, but a very large number were distributed in 
the granges or farm-houses round it. This was a most con- 
venient arrangement, in order to allow the choir-monks to be 
always in the immediate neighbourhood of the church, and to 
prevent any interference with the service of the choir which 
their absence in remote parts of the abbey-lands might occasion. 
Those lay-brothers who lived in the granges were excused also 
from the fasts of the rule, with a few exceptions. The system 
worked admirably for the first two hundred years; but in course 
of time, a love of liberty and a tendency to insubordination 
seems to have grown up among the conversz. Troubles broke 
out among the lay-brothers of Thosan, near Bruges, which 
resulted in the recall of all the lay-brothers throughout Flanders 
from the granges to the abbeys, ad exemplum nigrorum mona- 
chorum, says the old chronicler.._ This was in the year 1310. 
Another event that reveals a change in the spirit of the Order 
is the important fact, that in 1334 a dispensation was obtained 
from Pope John the Twenty-Second (greatly amplified in 


2 Hist. MS. Clarzev., quoted by M. Henri de Laplane in his work, es Addés de 
Clairmarais, St. Omer, 1868, 
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1475 by Sixtus the Fourth), in virtue of which all the Cistercian 
communities that chose to accept it, were at liberty to eat flesh 
meat three times in the week. The first of these changes, 
though a wholesome one under the altered circumstances of 
the Order, was not effected without difficulty. As far back 
as the days of St. Hildegarde in the first Cistercian century, 
the growing evil had made itself felt, and in the words of the 
Saint, many of the coxversz, led an idle life, exempting them- 
selves both from secular and monastic labour” But the 
necessarily violent change was a severe shock to the Order. 

The relaxation in the rigour of monastic abstinence (wine 
was first allowed among Cistercians about 1350) is a still surer 
indication of an altered condition of things in the Order of 
Citeaux. The days had gone by when monks were content 
to live on beans and vetches, and when they would rarely see 
such luxuries as eggs, cheese, or fish on the refectory table.* 
Still less would they have thought of eking out their fare with 
beech-leaves, as we read was sometimes the case with St. Bernard 
and his companions. However, there were doubtless plausible 
reasons for the introduction of flesh meat into the monastic fare. 
Men in the fourteenth century would moralize, just as men 
do now-a-days, on the decay in human strength that had come 
in since the twelfth, little foreseeing that Cistercians would be 
found five centuries later, emulating the austerities of the 
earliest saints of the Order. Perhaps, too, some would reason 
pretty much like the worthy Prior St. Bernard tells us of: 
“How can Almighty God take pleasure in seeing us torment 
ourselves after this fashion? does Scripture tell us anywhere 
to kill ourselves? Why did God create food, if we are not to 
eat it? If He gave us bodies, it is plainly our duty to keep 
them in good condition. Then again, what religious virtue is 
to be found in digging the earth, cutting wood, carting manure?”* 
Another reason no doubt was to open a wider gate to many 
who would like to be monks, and who would signally benefit 
the Order by their learning, culture, family influence, and so 
forth, but had no great vocation either for living on a coarse 
diet, or for doing the work needed to assimilate it. “Work 
as much in the day as your profession prescribes,” wrote 
St. Bernard to his nephew Robert, “and it must be a very 
coarse description of food indeed that you will not eat with 
pleasure.” 

? Hist. MS. Clarzv. * St. Bernard, Ep. I. ad Robertum. * Lid. 
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However, I have no wish to criticize the motives which led 
to a softening in the rigour of monastic discipline; let us come 
to the consequences. The first of these was the rapid dwindling 
away in numbers. The immense abbeys that from the vast 
extent of ground they covered (as at Buckfast) must have 
harboured several hundred monks in their palmy days, could 
scarce muster a dozen at the time of their dissolution. Of the 
Devonshire houses, Dunkeswell numbered only seven, Buckland 
thirteen, and Buckfast eleven. How painfully this wasting 
away was felt appears from a MS. written by one Richard Dove, 
a monk of Buckfast, about the year 1400, now in the British 
Museum.’ He writes : 


And since as piety groweth cold, but few persons come to religion in 
these days, so that in some parts of the world the monasteries of our 
Order suffer greatly from want of subjects, and Divine worship is 
lessened, and our monasteries undergo serious loss in temporal things, 
so our General Chapter being desirous to assist them by hastening on 
the profession of novices, prorogues, and renews a former decree for 
admitting them to their solemn profession before the end of their year 
of probation, on condition that they know the Psalter and other 
necessary things, and have completed their fourteenth year. This 
decree was made at the General Chapter of Citeaux in the year 1373. 


Richard Dove gives the formula in use at Buckfast for the 
novices who desired to renounce their right to a full year’s 
novitiate. I much fear the reason of the falling off in vocations 
was simply because the unspeakable joy that ever accompanies 
the austerities of a life of self-denial and penance was no longer 
to be found in its former abundance within the Cistercian 
cloister. Mutatus est color optimus. 

Yet let me not be misunderstood. The good done to 
Church and State by Cistercian labours during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries was immense. In the history of Buckfast 
and the other Devonshire houses no trace of scandal thoughout 
four centuries of their existence is to be found. Intensely 
beloved by the people, they were to the last men of exemplary 
lives, and their suppression was cruelly felt by the men of 
Devon. In the words of a writer whom none will accuse of 
partiality : 


There appears to have been no greed of wealth, no undue accumu- 
lation of riches ; the monks did the best with their land, and often had, 


5 Sloane MSS. n. 513. 
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as we have seen, to struggle to maintain their rights; but in the 
centuries that elapsed between the Conquest and the Dissolution, it 
cannot be said that they had been covetous. 


And elsewhere : 


No breath of scandal or word of reproach rested on any of the 
Cistercian houses, nor, as far as I know, on any of the religious holises 
of the west country. 


And again, referring to earlier times : 


What was it that made men exclaim that the whole Church 
was full of their high reputation and the opinion of their sanctity, 
as it were with the odour of some Divine balsam, and there is 
no country or province wherein this vine, loaded with blessings, 
has not spread its branches? Briefly it would seem that the secret 
was in the unquestionable sincerity and honesty of purpose which 
characterized the Order in its early days, in the self-sacrifice shown, 
and the labours to which the monks gave themselves up ; and in their 
appealing by their simple mode of life to the feelings of the lower 
classes.® 


A monastic historian must pass a severer judgment on the 
weakening of monastic rigour than has been done by the author 
of the above passages. What in the eyes of the world scarce 
deserve censure, shows him but too clearly that a sad change 
for the worse had taken place. The secular pomp of abbots, 
and their living in some measure apart from their communities, 
was another fruitful source of relaxation. Take the following 
instance from an instrument published in the chapter-house 
at Buckfast, A.D. January 26, 1421, and cot:..nunicated to the 
Author of Cistercian Houses of Devon by Mr. E. Bishop. The 
document sets forth that in the year and on the day aforesaid, 
the honourable and religious men, William Beagle, Abbot of 
Buckfast, William, Abbot of St. Mary’s Monastery at Hales, 
in the diocese of Worcester, Brother Michael of Moreton from 
Langbynington, in the diocese of Lincoln, Prior Roger, of 
Buckfast, and all the brotherhood of the said abbey, being 
assembled in the chapter-house : 

The honourable and religious man, William, Lord Abbot of 
Hales, handed to the notary a written paper, asking him to 
read it aloud, which the notary states that he did, after duly 
looking over its contents. The paper was as follows: ; 

Disturbances and discord having some time before arisen 


® Cistercian Houses of Devon. 
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between that honourable and religious man, the Lord Abbot 
of the Monastery of Buckfast, of the Order of Citeaux, in the 
diocese of Exeter, on the one hand, and his community on the 
other, concerning the government and right ordering of the 
spiritual and temporal affairs of the said monastery within and 
without, and other causes, points, and articles, which it would 
be too long to recapitulate, by the grace of God, who is the 
Author of peace, and through the direction, labour, and industry 
of the Reverend Father in Christ, the Lord William, by the 
grace of God, Abbot of the Monastery of the Blessed Mary at 
Hales, in the diocese of Worcester, and the religious man, 
Brother Michael, of Moreton from Langbyninton, in the diocese 
of Lincoln, of the Order aforesaid, appointed to visit Buckfast 
Abbey in its head and members, the affair had been set at rest 
on the following terms : 

The honourable and religious man, the Lord Abbot of 
Buckfast, was to be allowed, according to the ancient and 
approved custom of his abbey, to welcome and treat with all 
due hospitality all the guests of the abbey, and to give orders 
for their due entertainment in hall and at table. 

But as his lordship was now old and infirm, and the 
monastery of Buckfast had had to suffer from his incapacity, 
he was to have nothing more to do with the government of the 
house, unless desired to interfere by the Prior and brethren, and 
then must simply do what they should tell him (e¢ tunc corum 
voluntati adquiescat). For all his needs he was to receive 
#40 a-year from the community, payable quarterly. His 
expenses were to be paid by the abbey if he went to attend 
the enthronement of the Bishop at Exeter, but when he chose to 
walk or ride abroad for his own amusement (fro sui ipsius 
diporto), he might go with a becoming retinue, but at his own 
expense. Any presents made to him he was to keep and enjoy, 
and reward the bearer out of his own purse, unless he chose to 
hand them over to the abbey, in which case the community must 
pay the bearer’s expenses from the common chest. And the 
Abbot and Prior, Thomas Roger, promised faithfully to observe 
the agreement aforesaid (which speaks volumes), in the presence 
of John Carnell, Bachelor of Laws, and Henry Fortescue, Clerk 
of Exeter. 

I fear much the strict silence of the early Cistercians’ was 


7 Was the silence of the early Cistercians perpetual in the strictest sense? Many 
passages in St. Bernard’s works (De Grad. Humil. c. 14) make this unlikely. 
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now no longer observed at Buckfast in its primitive strictness, as 
I find, in Richard Dove's statutes of the abbey, that it was a 
regular formality in the yearly visitation that the Prior should 
be proclaimed in Chapter for the breach of silence in the 
refectory, which he had neglected to correct. 

There is, however, a brighter side to the picture of monastic 
life in Buckfast Abbey during the fifteenth century. Abbot 
William Slade, who received the abbatial blessing about 1413, 
a Devonshire man, educated at Exeter and Oxford, raised 
Buckfast to a high reputation for learning. He was the author 
of several works on scholastic theology, of which Leland gives 
us the titles of the following—QOuwuestiones de Anima, Questiones 
super 4 libros sententiarum, Flores Moralium. In his days the 





young Cistercians were regularly sent to the Generale Studium, 
to enjoy the benefits of a University education without its 
dangers, and from Brother Richard Dove's papers I translate 


the following : 


Oath to be taken by a Student when about to be sent to his 
course of studies. 

I, Brother N., cleric and student of the Monastery of St. Mary at 
Buckfast, swear on these holy Gospels, that I will from this day hence- 
forward never attempt to obtain anything against the privileges, freedom, 
and approved statutes and customs of my Order, either publicly or 
privately, either of myself or through any other person, whereby my 
Order might undergo damage or scandal. So help me God, &c. 


The history of the Abbey of Our Lady at Buckfast during the 
two centuries that preceded its dissolution, seems to have been, 
on the whole, a tranquil, prosperous, and uneventful one. In 
1372 Abbot John Beaumont received the Royal mandate to arm 
his vassals for the defence of the Devonshire coast, after the 
Spanish victory off Rochelle, and in 1377 a similar writ was 
directed to the Abbot of Buckfast, among others, “against our 
foes of France, who intend to destroy and blot out our kingdom, 
et totam linguam anglicanam, unless we resist their evil intent 
with all our might ;” but these were exceptional cases. Lawsuits 
about the Dart fishery between the Abbot and his neighbours, 
who seem to have transmitted their views in this matter to their 
actual descendants, were very frequent. The Abbot would 
complain of encroachments made at Staverton, which hinder 
Marténe (Comm. in Reg. S. B.) writes that an hour’s conversation was occasionaily 
allowed by the Abbot, perhaps once a week out of Lent and Advent. Much relaxation 
crept in later on. 
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him from catching more than ten shillings’ worth of salmon at 
Buckfast, instead of forty shillings’ worth, as he used to do, and 
that his fish-ponds had been blocked up, so that the sa/mones, 
trutes, peles, et alit pisces could not enter in as formerly. 
Poaching went on to a rather serious extent. On one 
occasion, when twelve trees, thirty salmon, and twenty rabbits 
had been carried off from the Abbot’s manor at Brent, he was 
awarded £410 damages. But, beyond legal disputes of this kind, 
the monks of Buckfast seem to have had a peaceful time of it, 
and, despite the softening of the ancient rigour, and the cooling 
down of the early Cistercian fervour, seem to have led blameless 
and useful lives, beloved by the country people for their piety, 
kindliness, and benevolence. 


V.—THE DISSOLUTION IN 1538. THE RESTORATION IN 1882. 

Four centuries had now passed away since the days of 
Ethelwerd de Pomeroy and the establishment of the White 
Monks of St. Bernard at Buckfast, and the day was at hand 
a day long and bitterly resented by the men of Devon-—in 
which the monks were to be cast on the world, their hospitable 
dwellings unroofed and left to ruin and decay, and the produce 
of their beneficent thrift seized to enrich a rapacious tyrant and 
satisfy his hungry courtiers. 

Abbot John Rede died in 1535 or the beginning of 1536. 
No successor to this Abbot was elected, as it seems, from among 
the monks of Buckfast, and he must rightly be regarded as the 
last legitimately chosen Abbot of St. Mary’s. In 1535 the 
Royal visitors made their appearance at Buckfast, and we find, 
among the entries of the Ashburton churchwardens, “seven 
shillings for the commissioners’ denar (dinner ?), sixteen pence 
to John Dolbeare and William Knolling, to know the com- 
missioners where that they will sit within the parish.” In place 
of the deceased prelate, Abbot Gabriel Donne was intruded into 
the abbatical chair. 

Gabriel Donne, or Downe, a student of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and afterwards a Cistercian of Stratford, at West 
Ham, Middlesex, seems to have been throughout life a man of 
consummate worldly wisdom. At one time proctor for his 
monastery in an appeal to Rome, he was later on employed by 
Cranmer in the apprehension of Tyndal at Antwerp, and we find 
him in June, 1536, signing the articles promulgated in a meeting 
of Convocation at St. Paul’s as Abbot of Buckfast. On Feb. 25, 
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1538, he surrendered his house into the hands of the King. He 
was rewarded with an ample pension of £120 (Mr. Rowe adds, 
“equal to £1,800 of our money”), and the rectory of Stepney, 
besides being made residentiary of St. Paul’s by Cranmer, on 
Bonner’s deprivation, with episcopal jurisdiction in the diocese. 
He died December 5, 1558. In the chapel of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, the arms of the ex-Abbot are to be seen in the roof, 
and the student called “ Mr. Gabriel Donne’s scholar” enjoys to 
this day a scholarship founded from the residue of his estate, 
which he bequeathed to Trinity Hall in his will. Of his ten 
monks, the Prior, Arnold Gye, alone received no pension, a 
strong presumption that he alone did not concur in the act of 
surrender. All honour to his memory ! 

The monastic buildings, church, and farm were forthwith 
sold to Sir Thomas Dennis, and then began the long night of 
desolation for Our Lady of Buckfast. The lead was at once 
stripped from the roof and sold, together with the five bells 
in the tower of the church, as appears from an inven- 
tory made in 1555, and the abbey buildings left to ruin and 
decay. 

The suppression of the Devonshire monasteries brought 
wide-spread distress to the peasantry in their neighbourhood, 
and when to this was superadded the introduction of the new 
learning and the abolition of the old religion, the men of Devon 
broke out into a fierce rebellion. On June 9, 1549, the Prayer- 
Book service was introduced at Sampford Courtenay, some 
twenty odd miles from Buckfast Abbey. Fiercely did the 
country people resent the attempt to foist a new religion on 
them instead of the ancient one, and they compelled the parish 
priest to resume his vestments and say Mass as usual. Under 
the leadership of Sir Thomas Pomeroy, Sir Humphrey Arundel, 
John Berry, Coffin, and Winsdale, they flew to arms, and 
marching on Exeter, ten thousand strong, they laid siege to it. 
Lord Russell, reinforced by German and Italian mercenaries, 
marched against the faithful peasants. A battle was fought at 
Woodbury, in which Russell was victorious, and after thirty-five 
days the siege of Exeter was raised. With brutal savagery, 
Lord Russell’s army wasted and harried the country round 
Exeter, and with the butchery of four thousand of the country 
people and the smoke of burning villages, the Protestant religion 
was ushered into South Devon. On the 15th of August the 
insurrection was quelled at Plymouth, and with the execution 
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of the Catholic leaders the light of the ancient faith was 
quenched in blood.® 

I know not whether Mass was again said in the abbey 
church during Queen Mary’s reign. The old order of things 
was restored without loss of time in Ashburton parish church, 
as we find from the churchwardens’ accounts. The expenses 
are there duly set down (A.D. 1553 54) for the purchase of 
eorporals, vestments, cope, graduals, wax, and building of three 
altars. Even the expenses on Corpus Christi day, and for the 
mystery-plays, all figure again in this most interesting diary. 
And so on till 1559-60, where I find the following significant 
items : 

Three shillings and four pence for trimming where the altar stood, 
two shillings and two pence for lime about the altar where taken down, 
and for the reparation of the church, two shillings and twa pence for 
the charge of taking down of the images, fen pence for their labour that 
carried the images to be burnt, and the drinking. 

The long night of solitude and desolation that had now 
settled down on the abbey of our Lady at Buckfast seemed 
destined to be everlasting, but it was not so ordained in the 
counsels of God’s providence. Three hundred and forty-five 
years were to pass away, and then once more the Adorable 
Sacrifice was to be offered up within these hallowed precincts 
by Monks of St. Benedict, and the first Mass said there was 
to be that of the Patronage of our Blessed Lady. How this 
was fulfilled I shall now briefly relate, but shall be obliged first 
to revert to certain events of somewhat earlier date. 

In the second week of May, 1849, a venerable French priest 
might have been seen wandering about under the guidance of 
a countryman through a tangled forest in the desert tract known 
as the Morvan, not far from Avallon. Sitting down by a clear 
spring of water, he asked his guide what was the name of the 
spring, and was told that it had been called St. Mary’s Fountain 
from time immemorial, though people knew not why. The 

servant of God knew then that he had arrived where he was 
to find the term of a desire that had long consumed him. 
Father John Baptist Muard—for such was his name—had long 
been known for his piety and zeal. The Society of Priests of 
St. Edmund of Pontigny had been his first foundation. He had 
known by supernatural illustration that a greater work awaited 
8 One of the conditions insisted on by the insurgents was the restoration of the 
Abbey lands. 
VOL. XXX. MM 
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him before he should die. He was to found a body of Bene- 
dictine Monks, whose austerity should approach that of the 
stricter Cistercian observance of La Trappe, but should have 
the active work of the ministry in view. Beside the fountain 
where he sat down now rises the Monastery of St. Marie-de-la- 
Pierre-qui-vire. He died on June 19, 1854, and was buried in 
presence of a vast concourse of the clergy and people of the 
diocese. The Archbishop of Sens lost no time in petitioning 
the Holy See for his canonization. His work grew and spread, 
and the French monasteries founded from that of La Pierre-qui- 
vire have since then, under the guidance of the Holy See been 
erected into the French Province of the Cassinese Congregation 
of the Primitive Observance. Expelled from France in 1880, 
it was not till two years later that the children of St. Benedict 
welcomed with fatherly kindness by the venerable Bishop of 
Plymouth, found a resting-place on English soil. Pere Muard 
had always loved the memories of Citeaux; had restored the 
abbey church of Pontigny; had made his novitiate at Aiguebelle. 
His descendants had the blessing of restoring the first of the 
Cistercian houses of England (although themselves not Cis- 
tercians, but members of the same great Benedictine family), 
and I believe the first monastic house restored to the monks 
since the Reformation. On October 29, 1882, when Mass of 
our Blessed Lady was said and the Divine Office again chanted 
at our Lady’s Abbey of Buckfast, began the third and latest of 
the monastic revivals within its venerable precincts, of which 
the first came from Savigny, and the second from Clairvaux. 
Eight months later, on the anniversary of the death of Pére 
Muard was dated the act of conveyance of Buckfast Abbey to 
the Monks of St. Benedict. 
DIES VENIT, DIES TUA 
IN QUA REFLORENT OMNIA. 


ADAM HAMILTON, O.S.B. 
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“THE ABBOT’S TOWER.” 

THE tower shown in the accompanying sketch, and known as “ The 
Abbot’s Tower,” stands at what was formerly an angle of the monastic 
buildings. It is about nineteen feet square externally, and about forty 
feet high, while the turret staircase at the angle rises about another 
ten feet. The tower was divided by three floors into four chambers of 
various heights, shown by the holes where the massive beams were 
formerly inserted. The two upper stories are the most lofty, and are 
provided with fireplaces (now much mutilated), with quaint little 
windows at the sides. The mutilated remains of the stone tracery to 
the large windows of the upper chamber are still existing, but that to 
the lower windows is completely destroyed, only the rough jambs and 
relieving arches remaining to show its former position. The two 
lower chambers have no fireplaces, and are of much less height than 
the two upper ones. In each of them is a rough opening, where 
formerly existed a door into the adjoining buildings. The spiral 
turret staircase is quite perfect from top to bottom; the doorways 
opening from it into the several chambers are, however, all destroyed, 
except that at the top, which still retains its original stone jambs and 
head. A curious and picturesque feature of the tower, which is shown 
in the illustration, is the series of latrinal chambers opening out of each 
of the three upper rooms. A stream of water connected with the Dart 
formerly flowed under a portion of the old buildings adjoining the 
tower, and a portion of the rough arched vault over it remained until 
quite recently, while a continuation of the same vault still exists under 
the modern abbey-house. 

The tower is of the fifteenth century, and the remains of the jambs 
and tracery of upper windows, which are in free-stone, exhibit very 
beautiful and delicate detail, while the remains of parapet, buttress 
weatherings, &c., which are mostly either in local granite or marble, 
are of bolder and simpler character, although of the same date. 

FRED, A, WALTERS. 











Reviews. 
oem 
I1.—THE ETERNAL PRIESTHOOD.! 


THIS beautiful little treatise on the nature and duties of the 
priesthood is dedicated by his Eminence, in a few simple words, 
“to the priests of the diocese of Westminster, in memory of 
many happy years of united labours in the services of our 
Divine Master,” and it would be difficult to place in their hands 
a more appropriate or touching gift. His Eminence could take 
no better way of helping forward God’s work in his diocese than 
by deepening in its priests an appreciation and love of their 
vocation, which will surely bear fruit in eager work for souls. 
But this book is addressed by its subject to all in Sacred Orders, 
as well as to those more immediately under his Eminence’s care, 
and it does not need the authority of the illustrious Prelate 
whose name it bears to gain an entrance for it into every priest's 
library. At the same time it is satisfying to feel at every page 
that we are reading the thoughts of one who writes out of the 
fulness of a long and wide experience, and whose stirring 
counsels or grave warnings are given with the results of that 
experience always before him to suggest or to assure or to check 
everything he sets down on paper. The plan followed is con- 
venient and clear. The power, relations, and obligations of the 
priesthood are treated in the first four chapters ; then the means 
of perfection it contains, and its end; the remaining’ chapters 
consider the priest in his official duties, in the pulpit, in the 
confessional, at the sick-bed, &c., and in almost all the circum- 
stances in which he may find himself, in the sources of his 
weakness and the sources of his strength, in his moments of joy 
and his hours of sorrow—we have his Eminence’s mind on all 
these most important topics, expressed in the limpid style we 
know so well, which lets us see through to the bottom, not 
because the stream is shallow, but because it is not muddy and 

1 The Eternal Priesthood. By Uenry Edward, Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster. London: Burns and Oates, 1883. 
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is not choked with weeds. No one can read these pages without 
feeling, we think, that there is going on in the course of them 
in the writer’s mind a sort of struggle between his overwhelming 
sense of the dignity of the priesthood and his boundless con- 
fidence in the Everlasting Arms upbearing always the faithful 
priest, and it is in the balance and blending of these two 
emotions—of awe with unshaken trust—that, to our thinking, 
lies the greatest charm of the book. The opening chapters, out 
of Holy Writ, the Fathers, and theologians, mark out and 
enforce the grandeur of the priestly office. Indeed, so earnestly 
is the dignity and grandeur of the priesthood impressed upon 
the priest, that a reader without the theological knowledge 
which is pre-supposed in those for whom his Eminence is 
writing, might almost imagine as addressed to the simple 
presbyter the Apostolic words intended only for those who are 
placed in the state of sacerdotal perfection which is the Epis- 
copate. These chapters are fitly closed by warnings of the 
danger a priest must run, but his helps and the source of 
confidence he should find in the pastoral office itself form the 
subject of the next two chapters, and what is undoubtedly the 
right conclusion is drawn on p. 106: “If a priest’s dangers are 
great, a priest’s helps are greater.” When, indeed, his Eminence 
comes to speak of the priest’s work in the world, and especially 
in our own time and in Europe, his tone is not so hopeful. 
He says: 

To watch a flickering and departing life is the saddest office of love 
and patience. The nations and people of the Old World for three 
hundred years have been descending, some rapidly and with violence, 
some slowly and insensibly but steadily, from the light and order of 
faith. Spurious reformation has generated revolution, and revolution 
has desecrated the sovereignties and states of Christendom, leaving the 
Church isolated as in the beginning. The pastors of the flock have 
many sorrows over souls that are rushing to perdition, and for the 
outrages wreaked upon the Church. It is a grievous thing to see a 
Catholic or Christian people turning its back to the light. Nevertheless, 
faithful pastors have the peace of knowing that they are on God’s side, 
and that they are contending for the rights of God (p. 117). 

But in England even disadvantages may work for good. 

We are a handful, but separate from the world, and from courts, and 
from the corrupt atmosphere of secular patronage and secular pro- 
tection. The true protection of the Church is its own independence, 
and its true power its own liberty. . . . Poverty is the state of the 
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priesthood in this the richest of all the kingdoms of the world. We are 
here bound together in mutual charity and service. Our people are 
united to us in a generous love and mutual trust; and our priests are 
united to each other and to their Bishops. . . . If all these things be 
for us, what shall be against us? (p. 118). 


We must make room for one extract more, from the chapter 
entitled “ The Priest’s Reward,” on the recompense he finds in 
the attachment of little children. 


The love of children for a priest is the most unselfish love on earth, 
and so long as they are innocent it binds them to him by a confidence 
which casts out fear. The most timid and shrinking come to him as a 
relief and protection. . . . No priest has greater joy than the priest who 
loves his schools, and trains with his own eye and care the boys who 
surround his altar. 


How true and beautiful this is, and how fitly said by one who 
has made the rescue from proselytism and the education of our 
Catholic children one of the greatest works of his episcopate! 
Things well said, indeed, are scattered everywhere through these 
pages. Take the following on “pulpit orators,’ who preach 
themselves instead of Jesus Christ: “ They move the emotions, 
but do not change the will” (p. 186). Or this, against self- 
assertion in priests: “The teachers of dogma easily become 
dogmatic. Priests meet with less of contradiction than other 
men, and often bear it less patiently” (p. 217). Or, an illus- 
tration of how Catholic truth is always old, always the same in 
substance, although from time to time it carries the stamp of 
new definitions, shaping it to the needs of the age: “ The coins 
of the Roman, the Byzantine, the British Empire, have new and 
various images and superscriptions, but the gold is all one. So 
the definitions of the truth may be new, but the truth is old.” 
But we have already said enough to show how much the clergy 
generally owe to his Eminence for the composition of this book. 
It will be to them a stay, a stimulus, and a guide; it will remind 
them that over and above the real obligations which devolve 
upon those only who elect to follow the counsel of our Lord, 
“If thou wilt be perfect,” there are stringent duties to be fulfilled 
even by those who prefer to make use of the liberty which is left 
them of not entering upon that state of Evangelical perfection 
to which they do not feel themselves called by God. 
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2.—THE GERMANY OF TO-DAY.) 


This book is not, as its title might at first sight lead one to 
imagine, a series of amusing pictures of German life and 


manners in the present day sketched from the left bank of the 
Rhine, and coloured with French skill. Were it such, the 
volume would have little value for the reader, since we have 
long ago learnt for ourselves all the French could tell us about 
the national idiosyncrasies of their Teuton neighbours. It 
consists of five essays, bearing more or less on the regrettable 
but undeniable fact—so pregnant with disaster for Europe in 
general—that during the last ten years Socialism has made 
immense progress in Germany, that the whole realm in fact, 
and Prussia especially, is honeycombed by it; and that, 
although the enemy now holds itself to a great extent con- 
cealed, it only awaits a favourable moment when, the octo- 
genarian monarch and his staff of energetic statesmen having 
passed away, the banner of independence shall be unfurled, and 
the emancipation of the people from the yoke of authority be 
attempted. 

The first essay may almost be termed a history of the 
Prussian constitution, as it traces the political struggles for the 
establishment of a constitutional monarchy on a firm basis ever 
since the accession to power of the present Emperor. The 
prolonged contest between the Parliament and the Government 
for the assertion and maintenance of their respective rights, has 
occasioned stormy debates, and it is apparent how much is due to 
the extraordinary determination and resolute tenacity of Prince 
Bismark, who by maintaining the prerogative of the Crown to 
veto measures passed in the Chamber of Deputies, has prevented 
the Hohenzollern potentates from becoming mere figure-heads 
to the State. 

But not even the strong hand of the Iron Chancellor has 
been able to repress the growth of Socialism. In no other 
country has it, by the admission of Germans themselves, 
advanced with such rapid and fearful strides. The German 
Parliament is the only one in which a Socialist party exists as a 
recognized political faction; and Germany is the hot-bed 
whence the anti-religious and anti-social doctrines that taint the 
moral atmosphere of both hemispheres take their rise. The 

1 L’Allemagne d’aujourd’hut ; Etudes politiques, sociales, et littéraires. Par 
Alexandre Pey. Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie. 
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International is essentially a German society, Carl Marx, its 
founder, and his collaborators, being all Germans. Almost 
everywhere the names of the Socialistic leaders betray their 
nationality ; when the strikes of the railway servants caused 
such disturbances in the United States some years ago, the most 
violent agitators were Germans. M. Pey believes that the 
materialism which forms a prominent dogma of Socialism helps 
to commend it to the German character, and besides this, the 
lower orders of that country being naturally phlegmatic and 
self-indulgent, readily listen to teachers of a doctrine which 
demands no active exertion, but encourages them to gratify 
their appetites unrestrainedly, promising to enrich them at a 
future day with the spoils of the privileged classes. The 
pedantic and philosophic language in which this system clothes 
itself gives it a special charm to the reflective mind of the 
German workman. 

The articles in the Vorwerts (the principal Socialistic journal) are 
really often nothing short of philosophic discussions and metaphysical 
treatises, and the tailors and cobblers who con its pages with so much 
gusto ought to be men of superior education, and even University 
training, if they are to understand their beloved paper. As for me 
(says the author), I believe they enjoy it all the more because they do 
not understand it, for the number of subscribers to the Vorwerts is 
greatly on the increase (p. 13). 


Herr Bamberger, a Liberal member of Parliament, considers 
that the introduction of universal suffrage has mainly con- 
tributed to the general spread of Socialism, through giving so 
much power into the hands of the people. It was anxiously 
desired by Lassalle in 1863, and eagerly hailed by his successor 
Marx, when introduced into the constitution of the German 
Empire by Bismark. “Now that we have universal suffrage 
and the ballot,” the founder of the /zzernational is said to have 
exclaimed, “we shall soon be masters.” 

These facts are not stated in the vindictive spirit of one who, 
smarting from recent wrongs, triumphs in the danger menacing 
his victorious and unscrupulous rival. M. Pey sees that the 
colossus raised partly at the expense of his own nation has feet 
of clay, but he does not rejoice to think of its fall. He ventures, 
however, to remind Prussia how, in 1870, she gloated over the 
misfortunes of unhappy *France, asserting them to be the just 
reward of the corruption of the “modern Babylon,” Paris. “We 
will be more generous,” he adds, “or at least more wise. Our 
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neighbour’s house is on fire: Proximus ardet Ucalegon. We are 
not unaware how thin are the partitions which in the present 
day separate our dwellings, and thought for our own interest 
alone would suffice to make us wish success to the efforts Prince 
Bismark is about to make to quench the smouldering fire. 
True social democracy knows no distinctions of country, but 
only those of class.” 

The subject of the fourth essay is the autobiography of an 
adventuress who began life upon the stage, but ere long turned 
her talents in a more profitable direction; as a female usurer 
making dupes of hundreds of her fellow-countrymen. It is given 
as being typical of the state of society, and affording proof 
of the general demoralization of Germany. The concluding 
portion of his volume M. Pey devotes to an epitome of a recent 
novel, one of a class of books which have become frequent of 
late, and which cannot fail to inflame the passions of the 
populace, foster discontent in the working-classes, and inspire 
them with hatred and contempt for those above them; since 
they depict in the most odious colours all persons of wealth 
and rank, and endow the poor and outcasts of the earth with 
virtuous and attractive qualities. The writers of such works 
of fiction incur great responsibility by thus helping—perhaps 
unconsciously to themselves—to propagate the fatal doctrines 
of socialism. Foremost among them is a lady of rank, youth, 
and beauty, one of those strange anomalies sometimes met with, 
an aristocratic democrat; she writes under the pseudonym of 
Ernest von Waldow. 

The second essay, entitled, J7. de Bismark en France, is 
almost exclusively personal to that statesman. If the view 
given of him is not a favourable one, this must not be attributed 
to the very pardonable aversion felt for him by one of the 
nation he injured and insulted, mocking their misfortunes with 
brutal jests, and themselves with contemptuous sarcasm, for the 
portraiture is from the hand of one of his secretaries, who was 
with him during the campaign of 1870-71. The following 
extract will give some idea of how little this great man really is. 


One of the favourite maxims of the Chancellor is that a statesman 
must never allow himself to be influenced by his feelings; anger and 
revenge must have no more weight with him than gratitude and mercy. 
This great politician aspires to be thought superior to all human 
passions and human weaknesses ; nevertheless no one is more wanting 
in such Olympian serenity. Offer him the slightest annoyance or oppo- 
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sition, and he is beside himself with anger. If one of the European 
powers threatens inopportune interference, or the Minister of some 
sixth-rate German Court proves recalcitrant ; if a prince of the blood 
royal contradicts him in Council, or Herr von Moltke will not reveal his 
tactics, it is enough to put him in a fury; he storms, he sulks, he can 
neither eat nor sleep, it makes him ill and gives him an attack on the 
nerves. ‘This man of iron, this stalwart warrior, who sneers at the 
French for being “a nation of women,” is himself by no means exempt 
from feminine foibles, and gives himself the airs of a spoilt beauty. His 
secretary in all good faith, without a shade of irony, records that: 
“To-day my chief would not appear at dinner; I suppose he was upset 
because he could not get his way about something.” Again: “To-day 
the Prince announced his intention of resigning office; one might almost 
have imagined he really meant it.” ‘If he thinks he has been affronted, 
it deprives him of sleep ; he cannot rest until he has planned some 
means of revenge. ‘When I cannot sleep,’ he says, ‘I turn over in my 
mind ail the wrongs done me, and for which I have not avenged 
myself’” (p. 119). 

It is greatly to the honour of the French people that, not- 
withstanding the popular exasperation, during the whole period 
of the occupation of their territory by the Prussians—not a single 
attempt was made on the life of King or Minister. It was 
only in Germany and by Germans that their assassination was 
more than once attempted. 


3.—CHRISTIAN HOPE.! 


The name of its author will be sufficient to secure for this 
book an extensive perusal in France, where his writings have 
made him widely known and highly appreciated ; and although 
it is, perhaps, on the whole less suited to the English taste than 
it is to the French, yet no thoughtful and pious persons can be 
otherwise than glad to become acquainted with a volume, whose 
pages abound with pleasing ideas and edifying reflections. 

Auguste Cochin died in March, 1872, in the prime of life, 
leaving his work unfinished; it has, therefore, been arranged 
and published by his son. It is divided into four parts. The 
first of these treats of God, His nature and attributes, and the 
falsity and insufficiency of modern systems of thought. The 
second treats of the life of man upon earth; the third of the 
plan of Redemption ; and the fourth, which is considerably 
shorter than the others and appears somewhat incomplete, con- 


1 Les Espérances Chrétiennes, Par Auguste Cochin. Paris: Librarie Plon, 1883. 
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cerns itself chiefly with the state of the world in our own day 
and the general outlook of affairs; predicting, in spite of all 
that now saddens the hearts of her faithful children, a glorious 
future for the Catholic Church, when the time shall come for 
Christ to “put all enemies under His feet.” But we will give 
one or two extracts, and enable our readers to judge for them- 
selves of the nature of the book. 

The first we select will show that the standard proposed by 


the writer is nothing short of the very highest. 


To give up this life in order to win the next, to prefer that which lasts 
for ever to that which can endure but for a moment, is merely one form 
of egoism, it is the teaching of Deists and not of Christians. But to 
strive to be perfect in order to please and to resemble our Father in 
Heaven, who is Himself perfect, to love perfection for its own sake 
this is the teaching of Christianity. We ought to be like our Lord, who 
worked out of love and not to gain Heaven; we ought to seek, not 
happiness, but perfection, both in this life and in the next (p. 303). 


The next is of a totally different nature, and shows that 
Auguste Cochin was an acute observer of what went on around 
him, and that he knew how to estimate aright the immense 
value of little things. The following passage contains a lesson 
which many a woman might lay to heart with much advantage 
both to herself and to others. 


Women who allow what is graceful and polished, refined and deli- 
cate, in language and in manners, to be trodden under foot in their 
presence, even though only in trifling matters, do not know what a 
fearful risk they run of losing sight, before very long, of what ordinary 
modesty and virtue require. When once they allow themselves to 
despise small and comparatively unimportant virtues, they soon grow 
accustomed to the habitual commission of small faults; then, all of a 
sudden, some great temptation comes, the mask is thrown aside, and 
they find themselves face to face with an enemy whom tiey have allowed 
to approach thus closely by their own disregard of what was seemly and 
fitting. _Deem nothing unimportant; your words, your looks, your 
manner, your expression, the style of your dress, may ail be made 
ramparts for the protection of feminine modesty. Those who begin by 
saying, ‘‘ What can that matter?” ‘“ Why should I not do that?” little 
think to what a terrible end this may lead (p. 249). 


Our last extract is in another key, and we select it as bearing 
closely on the title of the work itself. 


Since the day when these Divine words, “ Even if a woman should 
forget her infant, yet will I not forget thee,” first sounded in the listening 
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ear of mankind, neither pleasure nor pain, neither the force of tempta- 
tion or the lapse of years has been able to quench the precious flame 
of this lofty hope, while all the greatest events of the world’s history 
grow pale before the effulgence of this “ good news.” “Jesus,” St. Luke 
tells us, at the conclusion of his account of the Passion, “ was laid in 
a sepulchre wherein never yet any man had been laid.” No founder of 
a new religion or a new empire, no savant, poet, philosopher, orator, or 
potentate, no man was ever, before or after, laid where the Saviour lay, 
in that sepulchre which was and which is His alone, and whence He 
will rise triumphant in spite of scribes and soldiers, of impeding stone 
and guarding spear. There Jesus rests, there He lives His unseen life, 
enshrined in the heart of every creature who knows what it is to love 
and to suffer, to struggle and to hope (Introd. p. xv). 


We conclude with the words of hopeful prayer with which 
the gifted author ends his book; we are certain that in these 
evil days every true Catholic will echo them from his heart. 
Mane nobiscum, quoniam advesperascit, et inclinata est jam dies. 


4.—IN THE LAND OF THE LION AND THE SUN.} 

In order to understand how the Lion and the Sun—symbols 
of strength and of greatness-—-can be the fitting emblems of 
the Persian kingdom, we must go a long way back in the 
world’s history. Few traces now remain of its ancient grandeur 
to show what Persia once was, and the people, whose conquer- 
ing hosts made the neighbouring nations tremble, and who 
in science and manufactures were not unworthy to compete 
with the most civilized races of the then known world, is now 
left so far behind whilst the mighty stream of progress has 
swept onward to the West, that it appears too remote and 
uninteresting to tempt even the adventurous tourist to cross 
its vast plains and explore its scattered villages. Thus it is 
only from those whom professional or mercantile interests 
induce to visit this country that we learn what modern Persia 
really is, and what are the manners and character of its 
inhabitants. The writer of the book before us resided for 
fifteen years in what he terms “this out-of-the-way corner of 
the world,” and he gives details of life as it is in that country in 
a plain unvarnished manner, telling what he saw and heard, 
with but few comments of his own. A great deal of valuable 


1 In the Land of the Lion and the Sun; or, Modern Persia. By C. J. Wills, 
M.D. London: Macmillan and Co., 1883. 
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information, as well as entertainment, may be found in his 
narrative. 

Dr. Wills went out in the capacity of medical officer to the 
Telegraph Department; but the staff under his charge being 
very small, and consisting of healthy unmarried men, he had 
plenty of leisure to attend such of the native population as 
would entrust themselves to his skill, thus bringing himself 
into closer acquaintance with the people than would otherwise 
have been possible for an European. When first he gave out 
that he would see patients in the town where he had taken up 
his quarters, crowds came to his dispensary, but this was more 
from curiosity to see the new Hakzm than to consult him 





professionally, for the European doctor is usually distrusted, 
and only called in when the patient is at the point of death. 
Certainly his system of medicine differs greatly from the Persian, 
according to which— 


All diseases are hot or cold, and all remedies are hot or cold. A 
hot disease requires a cold remedy, and zéce-cersd. If the Persian 
doctor has any doubt as to the nature of the disorder, he prescribes a 
hot remedy, let us say; if the patient gets better he was right; if 
worse he prescribes a cold remedy, and sticks to it. He thus gets over 
all need for diagnosis, all physiological treatment, and cannot, accord- 
ing to his own lights, be wrong. . . . Before he is summoned, an omen 
is taken by the patient and his friends as to who shall be called in; 
when he has seen his patient, another is taken as to whether his advice 
shall be taken or not. His fee is a few pence; or more generally he 
undertakes the case on speculation: so much if the patient gets well; 
nothing if he does not (p. 34). 

Dr. Wills did not find his practice productive of much 
emolument; as a rule attendance was gratuitous, only some 
wealthier persons paying him. He gives a curious instance of 
“Persian would-be smartness” in regard to non-payment of 
medical fees. 





A baker suffering from cataract had come to me for reliet. I had 
been happily successful, and to my satisfaction had restored sight to 
both eyes. For this I was rewarded with the sum of 44; and as the 
man was a thriving, well-to-do tradesman, 7 thought him the obliged 
party, but Ae regretted the #4. 

One day, as I was sitting in the dispensary surrounded by a crowd 
of sick and their friends, the baker, with a rag of a different colour over 
each eye, and a huge white bandage round his head, was led or rather 
supported into the apartment ; and on my expressing astonishment, his 
friends informed me that his sight was quite gone through my un- 
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fortunate treatment, that he had come to get his 44 back, and any 
compensation for the loss of his eyes that I might be pleased to make 
would be thankfully accepted. 

“Ah, sahib, dear sahib, I am now stone blind,” he said ; and with 
extended arms he advanced to my table. 





The doctor with difficulty got the bandages removed, and on 
looking at the man’s eyes, saw his vision was perfect. Feeling 
naturally angry, he continued : 


“ Of course, if I have deprived you of your sight, it is only fair that 
I should remunerate you and return you the money you have paid me.” 

A beatific smile spread over his face. 

“Ah, sahib! I know you are a great and generous sahib.... I 
want nothing but justice.” 

“ And what, my friend, do you consider justice ?” 

“Oh, sahib! if you would refund the 441 paid you, and give me 
—say, £40, or even less—for my eyes, I should pray for you—yes, I 
and my family, we should all pray for you.” 

Here the family chimed in: “ Yes, yes, he has spoken well,” and 
the crowd of interested patients with their friends whispered approbation. 

“ Yes,” I said, “‘this is what ought to be done, there is no denying 
it, in the case you describe. But what should be done to the man who 
comes here with a lie in his mouth? Know you, bystanders, this man 
is a liar, he sees perfectly.” 

Here the patient grasped my table, turning pale. 

“Ah,” I shouted, ‘you dog! I will enlighten your eyes!” and 
suddenly opening a case, I produced a huge amputating knife, and 
brandished it in his face. Without a word he nimbly turned and fled, 
pursued by the more active of the bystanders. 

“Stop thief!” I shouted from my open window; this resounded 
along the crowded bazaar ; every idler took up the cry, every hand and 
stick was turned on the flying man. I shouted to him, and asked him 
sarcastically if he were blind or not? 

“Oh, sahib, sahib! through your kindness I see, indeed I do!” 

The matter was the talk of the town, and increased my practice for 
a time (p. 182). 

The Persians are a wily people, and it takes some time to 
learn how to circumvent their various ingenious manceuvres. 
To get on with them it is necessary to employ stratagem to 
overcome opposition and obtain what force cannot secure ; to 
be smart, and to a certain extent unscrupulous. Their own 
proverb is: “Better is a lie which causes joy than truth which 
produces grief.’ They are great believers in good and bad 
luck; nothing is done without the decree of the astrologer, 
whose great occupation is to predict fortunate hours and days 
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for starting on a journey, &c. The rules by which these 
astrologers make their calculations are very intricate ; strange 
to say, there are some who really believe in their own professions. 
They are often useful in recovering stolen property, which would 
otherwise never be traced; this they generally do by working 
on the fears of the thieves. Dr. Wills gives an instance (p. 121) 
in which he successfully employed them in detecting a theft by 
one of his servants. 

Cruelty is not a Persian vice, but the tortures and punish- 
ments which form part of their judicial system are of an 
unusually severe and painful nature. The application of the 
bastinado to the soles of the culprits’ feet (described p. 147) 
appears to us a very terrible punishment, but as Persians of 
the lower class walk much barefoot, their feet are perhaps less 
tender than those of Europeans. Still, when we hear of a 
hundred, or even a thousand sticks being fairly broken over 
the soles of a man’s feet—four blows being the average to each 
stick—we do not wonder that he is sometimes lamed for life, 
although such beatings are rarely if ever fatal. The ordinary 
manner of execution is by throat-cutting; blowing from the 
mouth of a gun is a form of death occasionally employed when 
it is wished to strike terror into the hearts of evil-doers; the 
most terrible is that of walling up alive, in a pillar of mud 
bricks. We must refer the reader who desires details con- 
cerning this awful punishment, to which highway robbers are 
generally sentenced, to the volume itself (p. 203). 

The total absence of descriptions of scenery strikes the 
reader as rather a lack in Dr. Wills’ book, and the want of 
all system and method in the arrangement of his matter some- 
what detracts from its value. Nevertheless, all he relates is 
told pleasantly, in conversational style, and gives a good insight 
into the way of life and the character of modern Persians. 
The greater portion of the people, especially the merchants, 
traders, and villagers are Mahommedans, and are very strict 
in the performance of their religious duties, carrying them out 
at great personal inconvenience. Amongst the educated classes 
many are infidels, others pure theists; amongst the Armenian 
portion of the population, their religion seems to possess little 
influence. It is from them that the few converts which reward 
the exertions of the Protestant missionaries are taken; not 
one single conversion having ever been made from the Mahom- 
medans, despite the magnificent Cathedral and excellent 
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educational establishment kept up at Julfa by the Church 
Missionary Society. The cause of the decay of the Armenian 
religion is perhaps owing to an abuse which has crept in, that 
of acceptance of bribes by the Bishops to admit to ordination 
candidates destitute of the necessary qualifications; in con- 
sequence of which some of the priests are utterly unlettered 
and worthless in character. An instance of this evil practice 
occurred under Dr. Wills’ own notice as late as 1881. 


I had a drunken, dirty cook, whom, though knowing his work, I 
had to discharge for drunkenness and dishonesty ; he was notoriously 
a great blackguard, but a clever fellow. To my astonishment, in a day or 
two I met my drunken cook dressed in sad-coloured garments, washed 
and sober. I was much surprised at the change for the better, and was 
told that the reason was that he was to be made a priest in a day or two. 
I inquired of the Bishop, and was told that he had offered a bribe of 
£20 to be made a priest; but that as the Bishop did not like to hurt 
the man’s feelings, he had told him to live cleanly, keep sober, and that 
with study he might hope in time for ordination, but that just at that 
time it was impossibly to comply with his wishes. Alas for the cook! 
in a few days he was found, as usual, drunk and incapable in the street, 
and compelled to say, Wolo episcopari (p. 139). 


It is pleasing to read the testimony this Protestant traveller 
gives to the fidelity wherewith the Catholics—of which some 
small flocks are to be found—cling to their faith. “The 
Protestant,” he says, “on any dispute with the missionary, 
becomes, or threatens to become, Catholic or Old Armenian. 
The Armenian, after a row with his priest, becomes either 
Protestant or Catholic. The Catholics have not as yet given 
a single recruit to the rival establishment, and their converts, as 
a rule, do not relapse.” 

We conclude with a curious story of the wisdom of a certain 
casi, or magistrate, showing how Easterns in pronouncing a 
decision go to the point with a directness and correttness which 
our elaborate legal machinery is incapable of attaining. 


A woman was claimed by two men as wife, one a peasant, the other 
a mirza, or scribe. ‘The two men each swore to the truth of his claim ; 
the woman was silent. The caz/, failing to get any corroborative 
evidence, ordered the woman to remain for a time with his own wives, 
and next day handed her over to the scribe, ordering the peasant to be 
severely beaten. Then the woman broke silence for the first time and 
praised the just judge. The lookers-on applauded the justice of the 
cazi, but failed to see the grounds for the verdict. Said the caz/: “I 
told her to milk a cow and she could not; I then knew her to be no 
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peasant’s wife. Then handing her my writing-case, I told her to put it 
in order. She took the little silver spoon, and replenished my inkstand 
with water. Only the wife of a man who could write could have done 
this correctly ; hence my verdict (p. 184). 


5.-—THE CHURCH OF THE PARABLES! 


The object of this small and unpretending, but withal most 
excellent and instructive little book, is to. show how many of 
the parables of our Lord lose all their point and meaning if the 
Catholic Church is not what she claims to be, the Pillar and 
Ground of the Truth, the sole Teacher commissioned by Jesus 
Christ, the one fold, outside of which there is no salvation. As 
we read Father Prachensky’s clear and thoughtful explanation 
of the teaching of our Lord in the Parables, our thoughts travel 
back to a book which is reckoned of great authority among 
Protestants, and which does in point of fact bear evidence of 
careful research and accurate scholarship. In days gone by we 
had occasion to read more than once the Parables of our Lord 
as explained by Dr. Trench, the Protestant Archbishop of 
Dublin. Father Prachensky's interesting little volume is a 
strange contrast with the somewhat pretentious work of Dr. 
Trench. The one, with all its simplicity, is quickened with the 
lifegiving teaching of that Church to whom alone belongs the 
right of interpreting her Master's teaching, and who alone 
possesses the key to His sacred words. The other is but a 
collection of dry bones dressed up in such ornamentation as 
learning and erudition will provide. The one offers an expla- 
nation of the Parables which carries to our hearts a conviction 
that it is the explanation our Lord Himself would have given. 
The other necessarily misses the point of half the Parables, and 
offers in its dread of Popery a perverted explanation of a large 
proportion of the rest. The one is the work of a man who is 
furnished with a clue to the labyrinth; the other gropes on 
helplessly in the dark. The one digs deep down into the rich 
earth, and draws forth the hidden jewels; the other scratches 
the surface, and of course finds only stones 

But we will give an instance of Father Prachensky’s 
“method,” and we will choose one where he turns aside from 
the direct explanation of the Parable to show how they tell 


| The Church of the Parables. By Joseph Prachensky, Priest of the Society of 
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against the Protestant hypothesis. The Good Samaritan of the 
Parable, he tells us, is our Lord Himself. The oil and wine are 
those holy oils to which Christ has imparted His sacred power 
to heal and that Wine which is His own precious Blood. The 
inn to which the sick man is brought is the Church. The 
“host” is the Pope, and under him the bishops and priests of 
the Church. They, as Christ’s representatives, have authority 
to cure the sick man who listens to them and obeys. But what 
is the condition of the Protestant who disowns their authority ? 


Suppose now that one of the patients whom the Good Samaritan 
brought to the inn became dissatisfied, and gathering together the little 
strength he had, crawled away from the inn, and with a medical book 
under his arm, said to himself, “I do not want to stay any longer in 
that place, nor will I be any longer under the care of that host and his 
inferior officers. No one shall inspect my wounds or prescribe remedies 
for me. I care not for this wéze and oz/, or anything else they have to 
cure me. I have my book, which contains prescriptions for all my evils. 
If I read it every day, and trust in the mercy and goodness of the Good 
Samaritan, I shall be cured.” What, dear reader, would you say or 
think of such a patient? Well, the very same thing can be said of all 
those who left the true and living Church of Christ, rejected her 
sacraments, and the authority of her Visible Head, protested against 
her laws and teaching as being strict and binding on the conscience, 
believing themselves safe and their salvation secure, if they but read the 
Bible and trust in the Saviour (pp. 66, 67). 


In the chapter on the return of the prodigal, Father 
Prachensky half-playfully contrasts the bright joyousness of 
Catholic services with the dull, repulsive worship of the sects. 


What Church must it be where there is music and dancing? Surely 
not the Church of any of our modern sects, many of whom would not 
allow music and dancing in their private houses, especially on the 
Lord’s Day, for fear of breaking the Sabbath or tarnishing the lustre of 
their sanctity. Many of them do not consider the church to_be a place 
of spiritual merriment and rejoicing, but rather a place of weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. With them Sunday is not a sunny day, a day of 
gladness and rest, with suitable recreation, but a Sabbath more rigid 
than that of the Jews, and more terrible to the little ones than the day 
whereon Moses received the Commandments amidst thunder and 
lightning that struck terror into the hearts of all the people (p. 219). 


The last chapter glances at the various scenes of our Lord’s 
Sacred Passion, and shows how the Catholic Church is His true 
Spouse, and travels with him along each step of the painful road 
to Calvary. This parallel is beautifully drawn out in its sorrow- 
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ful details, and at the same time the writer never loses sight of 
the contrast between the Church and the sects, between the true 
follower of Christ and the miserable counterfeit presented by 
other forms of religion. Thus, speaking of the love of the Cross, 
he asks : 

Where is there, or ever was there, one pious Protestant who, like 
St. Teresa, would ask our Lord, Aut pati, aut mori—* Either to suffer 
or to die;” or like St. Magdalen de Pazzi, Pati, et non mori—* Let me 
suffer, and not die;” or with St. Francis Xavier, when he saw in a 
vision numberless crosses coming down upon him from heaven, signify- 
ing how much he would have to suffer in India and Japan, Amp/ius, 
Domine, amplius—“ Yet more, O Lord, yet more”? It is only the 
Catholic Church that teaches her children “to glory in the Cross of 
Christ.” To those who are outside her pale, the Cross will be always a 
“stumbling-block and a folly” (p. 293). 

We hope this little book may become better known in 
England. Though written for America, it is equally suitable, 
and in some respects even more suitable, for those who are 
living in the midst of European Protestantism. 


6.—GRACE AND FREE WILL.! 

It is not often that high philosophy is treated with such 
clearness as in this work. The questions handled here deal 
with the most abstruse points of metaphysics, the most intricate 
problems of psychology and of theology. The perspicuity with 
which these subjects are dealt with is not due to a knack of 
skimming jauntily over the inherent obscurities of a subject, 
and of shirking the difficulties with the help of sonorous plati- 
tudes more or less likely to charm the fancy of kindly disposed 
readers. When Pére de Régnon attacks a problem, he goes to 
the very heart of it, he is not to be caught by wordy chaff or 
put off with evasive solutions. 

Grace, its definition, its function as the sanctifier of man, its 
efficacy compatible with free will ; these are formidable problems 
which presuppose in him who can solve them a very wide and 
deep knowledge of philosophy and theology, and which, as all 
theologians know, have given rise to animated discussions. 
These discussions Pere de Régnon takes as his starting-point. 
His summary of the famous controversies of the Congregations 


1 Bates et Molina: Histoire, Doctrines, Critique, Métaphysique. Par le P. Th. 
de Regnon, de la Compagnie de Jésus. Paris: H. Oudin et Cie., libraires-éditeurs. 
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De Auxiliis is brief and luminous. In the second part he states 
the two conflicting views. Bajies is first brought to life again 
with a vividness that goes far to expose a system which the 
author afterwards attacks with vigour of reasoning and spright- 
liness. Molina is made to speak his mind till cut short by the 
followers of Bajies. Granted, say they, that your system is 
clear, simple, easy “to be understanded of the people,” that it 
does away with many difficulties, and disentangles many a 
skein of thought, still, it is not metaphysical enough; it 
lowers the majesty of the First Cause ; consequently, we cannot 
accept it. 

Pére de Régnon is not the man to bow in humble submission 
before this “arrét majestueux,” as he calls it. What he wants 
is proof. You challenge me, he replies to his adversaries, to 
measure swords with you in the metaphysical lists. I accept 
the challenge. Let us compare the systems of Bafies and 
Molina in the white light of pure metaphysics. Let our only 
care be to shield from all attaint the majesty of the First Cause ; 
let us see which of the two systems best secures this end. 

In order the better to grapple with his many-sided subject, 
Pére de Régnon adopts the following systematic arrangement. 
He considers first the influence of God (1) on secondary causes 
in general, (2) on the will of man in particular. These two 
questions belong to the metaphysics of the First Cause, and 
make up the author’s third book. Then he proceeds to treat 
(1) of God and man in relation to a meritorious act, and (2) of 
Predestination. These latter questions belong to the meta- 
physics of the Final Cause, and are studied in the fourth and 
last book. 

Obviously this treatment is both methodical and complete. 
It is easy to see, too, how many collateral questions this plan 
must embrace. The play of the will, the relations between 
indeliberate and deliberate acts, the nature of human liberty, 
God’s purpose in creation, what theologians call the extrinsic 
glory of God ; all these questions are successively stated, sifted, 
and solved with clearness and depth. We feel at every step 
that we are communing with a thinker, that we are brought 
into contact with a man who, in the words of his fellow-country- 
man, Montaigne, must have spent part of his life in moulding, 
instead of merely furnishing, his mind, “a forger son esprit, au 
lieu de se borner a le meubler.” What he gives you is his 
own. His thoughts may not please everybody; but no one 
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will recognize in them mere commonplaces. But in saying this 
much we are far from implying that his thoughts are wild, or 
unsubstantial. If Pére de Régnon thinks for himself, it is only 
after long and deep study of the Fathers. On them he builds, 
From St. John Damascene he borrows his most searching 
analyses ; and in an Appendix he adds copious extracts showing 
that he is, after all, quite at one with St. Thomas, on whom he 
has drawn largely for light and guidance. 

Much as we should have liked to give a few examples of the 
author’s style and method of treatment, want of space and the 
dread of giving a false, because an imperfect, idea of his work 
prevents us. We would merely add that this book is not all 
hard reading. To that lucidity of exposition which the study 
and teaching of exact sciences have developed in him, Pére de 
Régnon happily unites charm. of manner, freshness of thought, 
and perfect taste. Hence the quite exceptional character of 
this work, which, to our thinking, can hardly be too highly 
praised. On putting it down, we consoled ourselves with the 
hope of soon seeing another treatise from the same gifted pen: 
we trust it will not be long before his 7razté des Causes appears : 
it is already announced by his publisher. 





7.—THE SOURCES OF PROTESTANTISM.! 

An appropriate motto for the title-page of this book, which 
is addressed to Protestants, would be, “ Look into the hole of 
the pit whence ye are digged.” 

Any one who has had occasion to consult the article 
“Luther” in the catalogues of our national libraries ; or has 
examined the sixteenth century Luther tracts at Oxford, will 
probably leave them with the sensation of having had to listen 
to the growling of unclean fiends. 

But the Luther tracts, so far from containing the origin of 
Protestantism, are but the outcome of one of its later develop- 
ments. The book before us gives the clue to the source, or 
sources, of that blight of the human race, which beginning with 
the Gnostics and Manicheans, has arrived in these latest times at 
the unhappy dogma that this world is all wrong, and that there 
is no other world in which things will get right. 


1 Origines Protestantica ; or Suggestions for an Historical Inquiry into the Origin 
of the Protestant Religion. London: E. Longhurst, Church Bookseller. 
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As the author of the book has put it forth as no more than 
“ Suggestions,” a critical examination of it would be out of 
place. The author is apparently not a Catholic “in communi- 
cation with the See of Rome;” but he agrees with them, and 
with “the Russo-Greek Church, the old Syrian and Coptic 
communities ;” and with “a not inconsiderable party in the 
Anglican communion,” “in maintaining that the religion founded 
by Jesus Christ and the Apostles was the Catholic, and not the 
Protestant system.” 

Is Protestantism then “a step in the progress of the human 
mind?” Is it “a reaction from the abuses of medizval 
Catholicism ?” 

Bossuet and Gibbon, Milman and Michelet, according to our 
author, support the theory that Protestantism is to be traced to 
the Gnostic and Manichean sects of the East. The Magi of 
Egypt, Babylon, and Persia, are the founders of that religion 
which was always in hostility to the religion of the Hebrews. 
Suppressed at Babylon, it spread to the Levantine countries, 
and “it was from the Samaritan school of magic that there 
came forth the great heresiarch who was to revive the Magian 
religion under cover of a simulated profession of the Christian 
faith.” After Simon Magus came the various Gnostics sects ; 
and it is to the system of Basilides that Hegel owed his philo- 
sophy of the absolute. All Gnostic systems do away with free- 
will and sin. (We are here reminded of Luther's de servo. 
arbitrio, and his pecca fortiter.) The Gnostic view of the Fall is 
reproduced by Hegel. Spinoza too denies not only the exist- 
ence of freewill, but also “the truth or falsehood of external 
facts in themselves, and holds that they are whatever we believe 
them to be.” Another example of this is to be found in the 
statement by a recent writer “that the faith of the Church of 
Milan in the time of St. Ambrose was essentially - Protestant, 
and ‘stood out in bold antagonism to the leading principles of 
the Roman creed.’” 

Chapter four of the book is occupied with the references to 
the Gnostic controversy in the New Testament; and in the 
subsequent pages are traced the doctrines of the Manicheans, 
Priscillianists, Paulicians, and Bogomiles. From the last two are 
derived the doctrines of the Cathari; and it is pointed out that 
the fatalist or predestinarian theories of the Manichees and 
Priscillianists, revived by Gotteschalc in the ninth century, were 
reproduced seven hundred years later by Calvin. 
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The chief link, however, between the early and later develop- 
ments of Protestantism, and the most prominent figure, “who 
more than any other in the middle ages has influenced the tone 
of thought of modern Europe” is Peter Abelard. Some of 
the most interesting pages in the book are occupied with an 
account of his life, and of the habits he has bequeathed to his 
fellow-countrymen and countrywomen. Arnold of Brescia, 
Peter de Bruys, and other leaders on the anti-Catholic side, 
are described in series of short sketches. 

Chapter nine is taken up by the Albigenses and Waldenses, 
who are claimed by Protestant tradition as founders of their 
Church ; and the work of M. Peyrat, who, with a ‘ deep vene- 
ration for the memory of his Albigensian forefathers, “ combines 
a candid and cordial recognition of the Gnostic origin of their 
religion,” is quoted at some length. 

In chapter ten is traced the progress of heresy in Germany, 
England, Bohemia, and France, and then follows a few pages on 
the spread of magic, its outbreak in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries, and a description of its “grand central 
institution,” the Sabbat. 

In the conclusion the author enumerates thirty-two points of 
Protestant doctrines that are all traceable to Gnostic tradition. 
“Prejudice against the Virgin Mary; dislike of the crucifix ; 
observation of Sunday with penitential gloom ;” are numbers 
two, three, and four of those points. But the one which lies at 
the root of the matter is the tenth : 


It is probable that the conceptions of God the Father in the Catholic 
and Protestant traditions, being derived from different sources, still 
differ considerably. The Catholic idea of God is a development of the 
Hebrew one ; His character and disposition identical with that revealed 
in the Son, who is His image and likeness. ‘The Protestant God has 
been formed by the gradual grouping of the attributes of deity around 
the eternal nothing of Gnostic tradition, and partakes much of the 
indistinctness of this origin. And this confusion is still further compli- 
cated when this vague conception of deity is mixed up with the idea of 
fate. 


In all arguments between Catholics and Protestants this 
should be borne in mind. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Ir is a useful addition to the already published exposure of 
Luther’s fallacies to have pointed out to us clearly and briefly 
the open contradiction which exists between the teaching of 
Luther and the teaching of Him whose heaven-sent messenger 
Luther professed to be. Luther professed to have “ discovered ” 
the Bible, and to have founded his teaching upon it, and 
in a certain sense he did discover the “ Bible according to Martin 
Luther,” a Bible that had to be docked, and pared, and 
amended, and added to. Luther professed to teach the “ pure” 
Gospel of Christ; how far his teaching reflects the teaching of 
the Gospel Father Anderdon shows, shortly but conclusively, in 
his Luther's Words and the Word of God,‘ by simply putting side 
by side extracts from the writings of Luther and passages from 
the Gospels, with short comments to bring out the utter incom- 
patibility of the two lines of teaching. “ Luther’s words,” Father 
Anderdon says, in his concluding remarks— 


Are not the words of the Lord, for these “ are pure words ; as silver 
tried by the fire . . refined seven times,” whereas Luther’s words, in 
numerous passages, are so impure that they cannot be put upon paper. 
The words of the Lord tend to-holiness, to charity, to peace. Luther’s 
words are drawn from the vocabulary of abuse and rancorous hate, from 
licence and evil passions, and a foul mind. He “ puts on ¢ursing as a 
garment.” The poisonous fruit of his teaching we have seen in the 
Peasants’ War during his lifetime, the death of a hundred thousand 
men, the revolt and murderous excesses of the Anabaptists, the horrible 
impurities of his first followers, the rationalism of his native Germany 
down to the present day. 

A Crown for our Queen is a little volume which, as the Preface 
informs us, “ substantially contains, in enlarged form, a series of 
instructions given every Sunday evening, for several years, to the 


1 Luther’s Words and the Word of God. By W. H. Anderdon, S.J. London: 
Burns and Oates. 
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Children of Mary, of the Cathedral of Mobile, Alabama.”* These 
discourses have been arranged in thirty-one sections, so as to form 
a series of considerations suitable for each day in the Month of 
Mary. The Presentation of Mary, her Immaculate Conception, 
her Naming, her Vow of Virginity, the successive events and 
mysteries of her life, her Coronation in Heaven, and her Glory in 
the Church, are taken in- succession as so many “flowers” 
wherewith to weave “a Crown for our Queen.” The author's 
unaffected eloquence, earnestness, and unction, cannot fail to 
kindle in pious souls fresh fires of devotion to our dear Mother. 
Sursum corda might be called the key-note of the whole book. 
“ Faith,” we are reminded at the outset, “hath wings to soar to 
the highest, while reason, left to itself, hath only feet to walk 
the ways of this valley of shadows and tears ; and so on the 
wings of faith, and by faith’s pure light guided, we will ascend 
to the eternitics, and enter, with worship in our hearts, the very 
Holy of Holies of God’s Divine will” to study the mystery of 
Mary’s great destiny, and her place in the counsels of God. 
May we venture to express the wish that a little more space had 
been devoted to the inculcation of practical lessons of solid 
virtue in their application to the needs and difficulties of every- 
day life? Swrsum corda is a most necessary aspiration, but we 
need constantly to remind ourselves that our cry is De profuidts, 
and that out of the depths of imperfection of which we must be 
conscious, no mere soarings upon the wings of faith will effectu- 
ally raise us without vigorous attention to the great work of 
self-conquest. 

Arguing with Mr. Bradlaugh and his admirers is not agree- 
able work, because one is met at every turn with an zgnoratio 
clencht, an ignorance of the first elements of the subject under 
discussion which is painful. Mr. Winterton,® therefore, deserves 
all the more praise for his kind and temperate answer to the 
main objection raised by the person now so well known by 
his Parliamentary experience. It is doing good work to make 
this reply of Mr. Winterton’s known, and it is to be hoped that 
it may be widely circulated, especially amongst the working 
classes, for whom it is mainly intended, and perhaps it is a fault 
on the right side, that with much clearness of statement some 
portions of his pamphlet may be slightly above them. 


* A Crown for our Queen. By the Rev. Abram J. Ryan. Baltimore : Piet. 
% There isa God. A Reply to Mr. Bradlaugh. By Francis Winterton. London: 
T. Richardson and Son. 
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The Catholic Home Almanac* is exceedingly well prepared 
for gaining the end and object which it aims at. The informa- 
tion which it gives is just what is wanted in many Catholic 
households, and the lighter matter, the tales and anecdotes, will 
afford amusement often as instructive as it is entertaining. The 
portraits of distinguished men, and the sketches of celebrated 
places which are given, are well executed, and the very 
pleasing coloured frontispiece of the Sacred Heart of Mary, is 
unusually well conceived. 

The youth of St. Augustin,’ as Father Clair observes, is full 
of instruction and of encouragement. Led astray by concurrent 
circumstances which have their counterparts in all ages and in 
all countries—the purely secular teaching of the instructors 
chosen for him, idleness, friendships and intimacies not always 
well regulated—his early life is a striking example for those who 
are wise enough to learn by the experiences of others. Nor is 
his later life less full of encouragement, since he became what 
he did in spite of his unpropitious antecedents. 

Father Clair’s notes and explanations render his version 
especially useful and acceptable for those for whom he has 
prepared it with so much care and judgment. 

Religious inquiry seems active across the Atlantic, if we may 
judge from the number of editions published of Father Wenin- 
ger’s little controversial treatises. We have before us the sixth 
edition of his exposition of the Infallibility of the Pope,® first 
published in 1868. After briefly touching, too briefly we think, 
on the Scripture proofs, he passes on to the overwhelming array 
of Fathers, Doctors, Rituals, Councils, and historical illustra- 
tions, all testifying to the perpetual belief of the universal 
Church. English readers will be specially interested by the 
passages from Gildas, Columban, and Boniface (pp. 57, 67), all 
coinciding so perfectly with the solemn adjuration of Sophronius 
to Stephen, Bishop of Dora, whom he led to Mount Calvary, 
and “on the spot sanctified by the awful mystery of the 
Redemption, gave this solemn injunction, ‘Speed thee in all 
haste to the Apostolic See, on which the foundations of the 
true faith rest’” (p. 61). 


+ The Catholic Home Almanac, 1884. Benziger Brothers, New York. 

5 Le Jeunesse de Saint Augustin. D’aprés ses Confessions. Par Le P. Charles 
Clair, S.J. H. Oudin, Paris, 1883. 

6 On the Apostolical and Infallible Authority of the Pope. By ¥F. X. Weninger, 
S.J. Sixth edition. New York: O’Shea. 
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Anything written by Dr. MacHale is certain of meeting 
with a hearty welcome, and to this rule the present sketches of 
the chief events and of the most important personages of the 
first four centuries’ will be no exception. They are of course, 
as their title implies, only slight outlines, but they are clear and 
methodically arranged, so that they succeed in giving the bird’s- 
eye view of men and things which it is their object to put before 
the reader. The ecclesiastical importance of Rome stands out 
well in these sketches, as their distinguished author evidently 
intended that it should. Many will share the regret of the 
editor that the removal of the Archbishop from his position of 
professor to a higher sphere of activity, caused these sketches to 
end at such an early period of the Church’s history. 

This is one of those encouraging little books® that one is 
always pleased to meet with. It is especially addressed to 
those pious souls who can reap but little fruit from their medi- 
tations upon Heaven. Under the symbolism of the Church 
services for the Holy Saturday, the author explains many of the 
joys of the risen life. The book was first published in 1863, 
since that time it has deservedly enjoyed a large circulation on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and has now reached its twelfth 
edition. We must add, that for the twelfth edition the typo- 
graphical errors are far too numerous. 

We can give no higher praise to Father Weninger’s little 
book® than to note that this is its twenty-sixth edition, and that 
it is a work based on the practical experience of some thirty 
years of missionary labours, that brought the writer into 
constant communication with those to whom his clear, telling 
argument is addressed. 

The Catholic Almanac issued by the New York Catholic 
Publication Society’ is beautifully printed and _ illustrated. 
Amongst its literary contents we find biographies of several 
Catholic celebrities who have died during the previous year. 

Mr. Cleary’s little collection of easy and flowing verse" might 

? Historical and Biographical Sketches. By the late Most Rev. John MacHale, 
D.D., Archbishop of Tuam. Edited by Thomas MacHale, D.D., Ph. D. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill and Son, 1883. 

8 Easter in Heaven. By Rev. F. X. Weninger, S.J. New York: Sadlier and 
Do. Twelfth edition. 

® Catholicity, Protestantism, and Infallibility. An Appeal to Candid Americans. 
By F. X. Weninger, Missionary of the Society of Jesus. New York: P. O’shea. 

10 The Ilustrated Catholic Family Annual for 1884. New York: Catholic Publi 


cation Society. London: Burns and Oates. 
1 Twitterings at Twilight. By T. S. Cleary. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 
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well have been sent out with a more ambitious title. There is a 
good deal of extrainx in them, whether the subject treated of is 
grave or gay. Perhaps the following extract from one of the 
graver pieces may not be unacceptable. 


AN EVENING HYMN, 
Mére du bon Dieu! Now the daylight is fading, 
Sunflowers are closing, the light dew doth fall ; 
Under the vine-trees more deep grows the shading, 
Woodbines are clinging more close to the wall. 
Gold streaks declining, 
Brooding doves pining— 
Wrapt in the shadows soon Nature will be ; 
Hope is not cheering, 
Sadly I’m fearing. 
Mére du bon Dieu! Wilt thou look over me? 
Mére du bon Dieu! Now the night angels hover, 
Shading the tired world to sleep with their wings ; 
Out from yon jagged cloud the moon, like a lover, 
Lists to the tale which the nightingale sings, 
Trilling so sweetly, 
While the clouds fleetly 
Sail in the white light o’er woodland and sea. 
Night falls so dreary, 
My heart grows a-weary, 
Oh, Queen of the Star-Crown, keep watch over me ! 

The Village Lily” is a simple and pleasing little record of a 
daughter's devotion, showing how the unselfishness and spirit of 
self-sacrifice which is fostered by the Church won the conversion 
of a father. There is much quiet heroism in the lives of many 
children of the Church, and it is good to be reminded of it from 
time to time, both for our edification and for our imitation. 

The cheap reprint of Sir C. G. Duffy’s Young Ireland® will 
meet with a hearty welcome from those to whom it is now made 
accessible. The success which has attended this already well- 
known book need hardly be alluded to here. Suffice it to say 
that Sir Charles’ vivid narrative of events, and nice appreciation 
of character, will make this most entertaining “fragment of 
history” run through many editions, and bring clearer views of 
things not so very long past to many generations yet to come. 

12 The Village Lily. A tale of First Communion. Translated from the French. 
Washbourne, 1883. 


13 Young Ireland. A Fragment of Irish History, 1840—45. By Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy. Dublin: Gill and Son. 
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Il.— MAGAZINES. 


The Stimmen aus Maria-Laach for October again brings 
the evils of mixed marriages before its readers. There was 
recently a considerable stir upon the subject in Germany, in 
connection with which two pamphlets appeared. that are 
deserving of notice. The one is from the pen of a Privy 
Councillor of high standing in the legal profession in Berlin, 
the other from one of the chief authorities of the Evangelical 
Church in Jena. That the Church should refuse to give her 
sanction to such marriages, or to renounce her claim to the 
education of at least a part of the children born of them, is 
stated to be an infringement of the rights of the contracting 
parties, calling for State interference. Father Lehmkuhl points 
out that the fact of non-Catholics thus resenting the with- 
holding of the Church’s blessing proves they value it more 
highly than they profess to do, since they would hardly trouble 
themselves to legislate on this point on behalf of the Catholic 
marrying a Protestant, as by doing so he voluntarily incurs the 
censure of his Church. With regard to the dividing of the 
children according to sex with regard to religious instruction, 
nothing is more fatal to the peace of families; and statistics 
prove that a large percentage of the children of mixed marriages 
give up the profession of any religion at all. The effects of the 
Culturkampf also begin to be sensibly felt in regard to the 
criminal classes. This is shown by Father Schneemann in an 
article entitled “The Church’s care for Discharged Prisoners 
and Outcasts.” The subject is of international interest, since 
the altered state of the law now prescribes imprisonment—more 
or less prolonged—as the penalty of almost every crime, whereas 
formerly the gallows, the branding-iron, or a flogging, made 
short work with the delinquent; consequently a flood of dis- 
charged prisoners, for the most part the refuse of humanity, is 
let loose upon the community. What is to be done to prevent 
them from infecting others, and endangering public security ? 
To reform the confirmed criminal and professional vagabond 
is almost hopeless; it is with the weaker sex and the rising 
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generation that good is to be done, and here the care of the 
Church is most needed. Government reformatories and work- 
houses are worse than useless; the absence of religion, the 
absence of love, makes them more hateful to the criminal than 
prison itself. For fallen women—who are more weak, wilful, 
and often more utterly depraved than criminals of the other 
sex—a refuge is provided in the homes of the Good Shepherd, 
where, in England at least, prisoners are permitted to pass a 
part of their time of detention ; and Christian charity has come 
to the rescue of outcast children born and reared in crime, with 
its reformatories and industrial schools under the charge of 
religious of both sexes, not to speak of individual efforts, such 
as the extended work of Don Bosco in Italy, and the Auteuil 
Orphanage in Paris. The numerous and flourishing refuges 
and schools in America and Great Britain are almost exclusively 
under the care of Religious Orders. Alas for Prussia! She has 
eliminated from her midst the salt of the earth: what wonder if 
corruption spreads rapidly? Father Langhorst continues his 
biography of the late Father Kleutgen, S.J., showing how the 
essentially religious training of his childhood alone kept him 
from succumbing to despair in the period of doubt and desola- 
tion he passed through in early manhood. He was led to offer 
himself for the priesthood by the influence of a friend who was 
destined for Holy Orders, but prevented by death from entering 
upon them. We have also the conclusion of the pleasant articles 
on the Westphalian poetess, in whom Father Kreiten has of 
late been interesting his readers. 

It is well to know the conditions and regulations for erecting 
the Stations of the Cross, as by a slight error or omission the 
rich indulgences attached to them may be lost. These are given 
in the Katholik for October, as far as the limits of a first article 
on the subject allow. This favourite devotion was, as is well 
known, given to the Franciscan Order in reward for their 
services as Custodians of the Holy Places in Palestine. The 
Indulgences were extended to ail the faithful, and made avail- 
able for the souls in Purgatory by Benedict the Thirteenth. 
The power of erecting the Stations must, however, be obtained 
by the priest of the parish from the General of the Franciscans, 
or from the Holy Father, by special indult, as well as a per- 
mission in writing from the Ordinary. Every one is not aware 
that the Indulgences are attached, not to the pictures, but the 
crosses, which must be of wood, and placed above the pictures ; 
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nor that if any Way of the Cross is removed from its original 
site, the Indulgences cease. Some reminiscences of Dr. Den- 
ziger, a contemporary and friend of the late Father Kleutgen, 
S.J., who by his writings did good service to the Catholic cause, 
are contributed by his brother. The deceased theologian does 
not seem personally to have been of strongly-marked individua- 
lity. In two previous numbers of the Katholik we have been 
shown the Prince Bishop of Ermland, Joseph von Hohenzollern, 
in his public capacity, distinguishing himself as a “model 
bishop” at a time when State persecution and tyranny rendered 
the fulfilment of his episcopal duties an arduous and ungrateful 
task. In the concluding notice his personal character and the 
virtues of his private life are set before the reader. The writer 
expresses the hope that the letters of this exemplary prelate, 
if read in high circles, may have some influence in obtaining 
justice for the oppressed Church in Germany. 

The Civilté Cattolica (Nos. 800, 801, 802) is much taken up 
with a refutation of the answer to the Brief Saepenumero of Pope 
Leo the Thirteenth, wherein the clergy and laity are invited 
to the study of history, and freer access te the Vatican Archives 
and Library, for the sake of historical research, is promised. 

This action of the Holy Father is applauded by all right-minded 
"men, but it has been the occasion of fresh outcry on the part of 
the enemies of the Church. The answer to, or rather attack 
upon it, the arguments of which are illogical and easily refuted, 
bears the name of a single individual, but the writer may be 
considered as the mouthpiece of the revolutionary party to 
which he belongs. The Luther Commemoration, which has 
called forth so many utterances both in speech and in writing, 
is not allowed to pass unnoticed by the C7zvz/tda. Two articles, 
in the first of which the true character of the man is exposed, 
and in the second the true nature of the work he accomplished, 
judge him out of his own mouth, and also by the testimony 
of those who, at first his admirers and disciples, afterwards 
denounced him in terms of unqualified abuse. He is shown 
to have initiated the movement now culminating in the uni- 
versal anarchy of socialism, and thus to have been the author 
of the irreligious and revolutionary principles which now devas- 
tate modern Italy ; the steps being pointed out whereby the 
new so-called evangelical doctrines led slowly and surely to 
atheism and anarchy. Luther may be held responsible for all 
the disastrous and bloody wars waged in the name of religion 
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subsequently to the Reformation ; when the name of Protestant 
is assumed, the standard of independence, first religious and 
then political, is unfurled ; and, as the C7zvz/¢a says, it is no over- 
statement to assert that the system on which Luther founded 
the work of reformation leads as its logical consequence to the 
overthrow of all authority and order, human and divine, and 
practically gives birth to all the political and social disorders 
of which modern Europe has been, and still is, the mournful 
theatre. Although a great impulse has lately been given to 
the study of Aryan and Indian religious literature, the origin 
of Buddhism is still involved in uncertainty ; concerning the 
life of its founder and the doctrines he enunciated, little is posi- 
tively known ; the date when the sacred books were written is 
matter of conjecture ; moreover, the teaching contained in them 
is vague and mysterious. On this subject the C7zvz/ta (802) has 
an interesting article, the result of much reading and research, 
of which the object is to prove that linguistic science is unable 
to unravel the tangled web of these primitive religions, and 
reveal their true starting-point. The contrasts between Budd- 
hism and Christianity, as well as the points of resemblance they 
offer, are shown. The four great truths preached by the sacred 
books are these: (1) Suffering, z.¢., existence ; (2) Captivity, ze. 
subjection to the passions and necessities of human nature; 
(3) Renunciation, or mortification, in regard to all that makes 
existence desirable ; (4) the Way, ze., the Buddhist creed, the 
way leading to the destruction of suffering, the cessation of life. 
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